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‘Bishopric Board 


HERE. are no more handsome modern homes than those 
built of stucco with Bishopric Board. They satisfy the 
client’s eye. 


Bishopric Board lasts for generations, preserving stucco. It 
satisfies the client’s demand for quality. 


And because it saves labor it affords some relief from the 
present high cost of building. All that is necessary is to nail 
Bishopric Board to the bare studding—one man can work faster 
than the plasterers can follow. The saving of labor amounts to 
25 per cent or more. 


Over 5000 architects, contractors and building 
supply dealers have recognized the advantages of 
Bishopric Board and are recommending it. 


Ask for complete descriptive literature. 


THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Factories, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 


1011 Este Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Fifty-third Annual Convention—The 
American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 


First Day’s Proceedings 


ORE delegates than for many years past 

assembled in the Hemicycle of the Cor- 

coran Galleries of Art at the opening of 
the fifty-third annual convention. Even the large 
attendance at Nashville last year was exceeded. And 
with this large attendance there was also a well 
defined attitude of seriousness, and it was evident 
at the outset that the Institute was determined to 
put its house in order. Reference to President 
Kimball’s admirable address will show exactly what 
the general disposition was toward the problems 
that were to be discussed. 

President Kimball accurately diagnosed the ills 
that now affect the Institute, and it was the general 
opinion that the treatment he prescribed would 
largely aid in placing the profession of architecture 
on the exact and proper plane where it belongs. 

Reserving a more extensive review and discussion 
of this address for a future occasion, it is pertinent 
to refer to the fact that architects when assembled 
as a deliberative body present as a composite picture 
an entirely different personality than they do when 
individually expressing themselves. It is interesting 
to note that even the most pronounced of mal- 
contents seem to find in close contact with their 
professional brethren something that overcomes the 
grouches and dissatisfaction that so often mark the 
ante-convention attitude. 

When one goes to these conventions with the 
memory very keen of all sorts of unrest and prom- 
ises to “wake things up” and notes in place of 
what was logically to be expected, a most pacific 
attitude, the thought arises that there is “much cry 
and little wool” and that, after all, things are not so 
very out of joint. To be sure, as this is written, 
this gathering is but one day old, but long years of 
experience lends encouragement to the belief that all 
is, or will be, well with the architectural world. 


Cloudless skies and a southerly wind created ideal 
weather and for this reason there were in addition 
to the large number of delegates many women as 
guests, and a large number of Washington men who 
showed a lively interest in the proceedings. 

Contrary to the usual custom, there was no 
opening address of welcome by some local official. 
The convention at once, at the tap of President 
Kimball’s gavel, got seriously down to business. 
Also contrary to the opening day’s routine of pre- 
vious conventions, there was practically little if any 
debate until but a short while before adjournment. 

The President’s address, that of the Board of 
Directors, and also the report of the Post-War 
Committee, were longer than usual and their reading 
absorbed most of the time given to the first day’s 
sessions. All these important documents will be 
found in this issue. Their very careful perusal is 
earnestly suggested to every man in the profession. 
In fact with special reference to the very complete 
report of the Post-War Committee, it is believed 
that every man in every profession or activity that 
joins with architecture will find it worth while to 
study this report. It sets forth just what to do and 
how to do it. The pity of it is that a movement so 
well planned and so efficiently set on its way should 
be allowed to languish from the combined disadvan- 
tages of insufficient funds and the lukewarm attitude 
of those whom this committee has so unselfishly, 
sought to serve. 

The lean years that President Kimball referred to 
in his opening address have now to be made fat 
ones, and the spirit of every man for himself is 
probably no more strongly developed in architects 
than in other professions. The condition will have 
to be taken as it is found. But certainly it is a pity 
that the Post-War Committee should for the rea- 
sons set forth seek to turn back to the Institute the 
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powers it so well exerted and for which exertion it is 
feared it has been but poorly requited. 

A feature inaugurated at this convention which 
should not be overlooked or slightly regarded is the 
First National Exhibition of Architecture, opened 


under the most auspicious surroundings on the eve-: 


ning of the first day. This exhibition of architec- 
ture, grouped under different states, had been 
gathered and selected by the various Chapters and 
sent to Washington. It was arranged to cover 
almost the entire wall space of the upper galleries 
and probably was the largest and most complete 
showing of architecture that has ever been given in 
this country. With each state carefully and pride- 
fully selecting its representative material, it 1s easy 
to comprehend that what was hung in this fine col- 
lection was the very cream of recent architectural 
accomplishment. 

Occasion was taken a number of ago to 
comment in THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT on the 
splendid way in which a collection of architectural 
exhibits was hung by the T-Square Club in Phila- 
delphia in connection with an exhibition of the 
painter’s and sculptor’s arts. One collection so ad- 
mirably supplemented the other that there was a 
beautiful and harmonious ensemble. The collection 
in the Corcoran Galleries even more insistently ac- 
cents this unity of arts. Many times larger than 
any other architectural exhibitions, it is surrounded 
by many galleries of paintings and sculpture, the 
masterpieces of the world. 
contact with the other. We shall have patience with 
the enthusiast on such an occasion who insists that 
architecture is all an art, and sha‘! not chide him 
for the moment if he fails to realize that it is also 
a very important business. 


years 


One loses nothing by 


A splendid exhibition such as this is good to hold, 
for it promotes in architects themselves a higher 
respect, a deeper reverence for their profession, and 
it also teaches the public to appreciate all those high 
aims for which architects always strive. 

One thing that will impress the thoughtful ob- 
server when he views these regional groups of 
exhibits is that if the name of the state that marks 
them were removed, he would find it difficult to 
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determine whether the location were north, south, 
sast or west. 

The design of large buildings in this country has 
become so standardized, particularly the “sky- 
scraper” office building, that we may look in vain 
through this vast exhibition even in details of de- 
sign, for any positive indication of a regional loca- 
tion. All these buildings have been, of course, care- 
fully planned to meet their various purposes, but 
why so accurately follow precedent in choice of 
material and general treatment of design as to rob 
them of a distinctiveness as representing the cities 
in which they are located? If we are going to 
evolve a regional type of architecture, we shall have 
to reform these things. 

The physical difficulties attendant on the assem- 
bling of these exhibits were very great. The com- 
mittee of local Washington men, of which Waddy B, 
Wood was chairman, were at one time threatened 
with absolute failure. Erratic and much disturbed 
railroad transportation conditions had _ prevented 
the delivery of many of the contributions of distant 
states until almost the very hour of opening. But 
where there is the will there is always the way. The 
early arrivals on this opening evening could hear the 
sound of many hammers driving the nails to hang 
exhibits that had only a few minutes before been 
received. [Even the catalogues were fresh from the 
printers’ hands and the forms from which they were 
printed had been locked and sent to press almosi 
while the vast number 
reaching the galleries. 


who were present were 


This is the spirit that wins, and it is the spirit of 
dogged determination that seems to be present in 
every delegate to this convention to place the pro- 
fession so correctly before all the world that it may 
never again be misguided. 


At the outset, it was the intention in setting 
down these things to write, as in years before, “the 
first day’s proceedings.” But this year things are 
different. There were no “proceedings” in the 
sense of flowery oratory and fervid speech. Justa 
quiet, serious getting down to business, with the 
relaxation, to complete the day, to be found in this 
very fine National Exhibition of Architecture. 
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Address of President Kimball at the Opening 
of the Fifty-third Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects 


KNOW I owe it to you to say something rest- 

ful, consoling, encouraging, even hopeful; 

certainly no section of mankind has a better 
right to hear and see and feel itself fairly valued 
and reasonably appreciated than have the archi- 
tects, as one sma!l division of that great army to 
whose skill and patriotism, self-sacrifice and public 
devotion all men owe this, their latest survival— 
and our million, more or less, millionaires their war 
made millions. Surely nothing would better satisfy 
the yearning within me than to be able to say these 
things that are due to be said, and to so say them 
that they might be heard of all men. 

To commerce, well organized and keenly alive to 
its opportunity, a golden harvest has been returned 

returned in figures that are almost unbelievable. 
“Scandalous” is the word used by a merchant of 
my acquaintance, to characterize the tidal wave of 
ever ‘ncreasing profit that has poured in upon him 
among others whose lives chanced to be cast in the 
moulds of barter and trade. 

Of the host whose offering was service, war- 
needs have brought to those engaged in so-called 
“useful pursuits” a bounty hardly less profligate ; 
while to the architect and many of his brother pro- 
fessionals, without whose technical skill and far- 
reaching vision neither commerce nor labor could 
have passed beyond the first line defences—to him 
and to them the fickle hand of fate has offered 
little beyond the chance to show the material of 
which he and they are made, and to furnish ex- 
amples of that finest of all God’s creations—‘a 
good loser.” All of which intensifies my regret that 
I may not cry the facts from the house-tops to 
the farthest corners of the land, and so loud that 
none should fail to hear. 

Much as I honor the game spirit that prompts 
it, the ever present smile behind which we archi- 
tects seek to hide the unhappy truth, is becoming 
little short of sickening. Can it be that that thread- 
bare word “camouflage” is to be our one legacy 
from the war? Must we go on displaying this brand 
of deceit—human pewter masquerading under a 
silver hallmark—that we may laugh with the rest 
of the world? Is it right, is it fair to keep up the 
smile for the sake of an exploded idea? Isn’t it 
time to discard deception and try the truth? Why 
should we punish the profiteer when profiteering 
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is the teaching and example and pride of our peo- 
ple, and during our generation at least, always has 
been? If we are.to condemn the “added talent” of 
scripture, why encourage a great central Chamber 
of Commerce lobby headquarters here in Washing- 
ton? Why continue to invite the charge of main- 
taining a local architectural lobby, for that matter? 
Why a percentage (a profiteer’s) basis for profes- 
sional service? Why call ourselves a National So- 
ciety on hardly a 10 per cent. representation? Why 
attempt a comprehensive program with a Country 
Club organization? Why nation-wide laws when 
our problems are local? Why continue to smile 
and pretend to be happy after seven years of pri- 
vation and in the face of seven more of uncer- 
tainty? Why keep on trying to legislate against 
the laws of Nature; and finally, why such topics 
and questions here and now? 

The last is, perhaps, the only pertinent question 
in the list. The seven lean years through which we 
have lived, with the prospect of seven others be- 
fore us that may be even more trying, should have 
convinced us that something is wrong, and that 
whatever it is, it is no mere detail. Two years of 
purposeful, though none too well appreciated effort 
by the Post-War Committee have helped me, at 
least, to the conclusion that in this self-centered age 
the professions (so-called) are marching in the 
vanguard of the army of selfishness, carrying a 
banner of deception bearing the motto, “Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” 

Our Institute is run by a Board of Directors—al- 
ways wisely chosen and always functioning beyond 
criticism. It has been officered, during this admin- 
istration at least, by a group whose only strife has 
been a contending to share each others’ loads. A 
masterly report by our Secretary will shortly lay 
before you in detail the record of Institute activity 
—all of which is my excuse for transferring the 
President’s address to a field of generalization and 
speculation rather than of detail and record. 

[ know of no organization whose possibilities 
are greater—possibilities for service to society, I 
mean. And I take it that to so serve to the limit 
of its capacity is what justifies any professional 
organization, this one not excepted. Two years of 
close observation, sharpened by the responsibility 
they imposed and kept at high tension by reason of 
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unusual and rapidly changing conditions—two years 
in which an indulgent constituency and a willing, 
efficient instrument have given me most generous 
help, provide my excuse for assuming to parade 
before you, as worthy of attention, a group of ideas 
that reduced to lowest terms are neither more nor 
less than your retiring President’s personal opinions. 


OR the sake of argument let us keep in mind 
F the fact that while the American Institute of 
Architects is still far from being numerically repre- 
sentative of the profession, it has from its birth 
furnished to the profession the ideals and examples 
after which the architectural practice of this coun- 
try has been patterned, and has always been the 
court of last resort before whose bar all its serious 
and most important questions have been decided. 
Wherefore, in assuming for the Institute the credit 
of such leadership, we are debarred from disclaim- 
ing our share of the blame, where blame exists. 
for conditions that not consistent with what 
should be present-day architectural heritage. Dur- 
ing the sixty-three years of the life of the Ameri- 
can Institute, profound changes have taken place 
in almost everything but the Institute itself; possi- 
bly out of love for its traditions, possibly largely 
the result of habit, those responsible for the A. I. A. 
have not seemed to take into account that its work 
has grown out of all proportion to its membership 
and machinery. The official instrument to ade- 
quately represent and make the most of a great 
public servant, such as is our profession, should 
count as members approximately one-half of those 
who legitimately practice that profession, which 
means we owe it to our pretenses to promptly secure 
a membership of at least 3,000, which in turn means 
better than doubling our present list. To do this, 
and do it fairly, changes are essential, membership 
must be made both more attractive and more easily 
attained. I place representation, adequate repre- 
sentation, as one of possibly three essential funda- 
mentals in which the American Institute is not quite 
filling the bill. 


are 


A second important item, in which we must as- 
sume for the Institute full responsibility, is the ex- 
ample set to all architects as well as to all profes- 
sions, of valuing professional service upon a per- 
centage basis. To the baneful effects of this one 
faux pas I ascribe most of our really serious 
troubles. Certainly failure to hold, in a higher de- 
gree, the confidence of the public and of the client 
is traceable directly to this fallacious and mischiev- 
ous source of suspicion which we have erected into 
a barrier between ourselves and our clients and 
society. Until architects as a class realize this 
and better understand the nature and extent of 
the harm done, I feel perfectly sure they will 
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never enjoy that position of trust in the community 
to which their qualifications should entitle them, 
nor will they achieve that degree of usefulness 
which the public has a right to expect of them; 
and until the American Institute has set the ex- 
ample of changing this, to me, perfectly inde- 
fensible system, to one which by its nature removes 
the cause of suspicion, I feel the Institute will con- 
tinue to occupy a position of not quite “filling 
the bill.” This item of a right basis for profes- 


sional charges is, to my mind, one of those three 
fundamentals in which we are not quite measuring 
up, and for which I earnestly bespeak a cure. 


Y third complaint is a more domestic matter, 

and has to do with one of our intimate pe- 
culiarities. Does it require argument to commend 
the very best form of organization? Is our work 
less in need of the elements that make commercial 
organizations succeed? If leadership is the keynote 
to success, is there any good reason why we should 
disregard those conditions that foster just that ele- 
ment in practically every form of organization that 
forth to do a man’s work. The executive 
found in municipal, county, state and national or- 
ganizations has always some element of power 
which, like the White House veto, provides the 
trading basis whereby the executive may to some 
extent enforce the consideration of his policies. 
Throughout industrial and commercial life, the 
same control of power that places an executive 
in office provides him with the kick he needs to 
make leadership worth exercising. 


oC > 
goes 


In most social 
clubs and in professional associations the executive 
means little more than nominal leadership—and its 
functioning seldom even justifies that. There is 
indicated for this association, however, a tremen- 
dous opportunity and one that should justify clear- 
ing the way for the highest type of executive lead- 
ership. I can offer no suggestion fraught with 
more promising possibilities than that our future 
presidents should be provided with an instrument 
more effective than the opportunity to persuade and 
the right to vote in case of a tie. 

Certainly no member of the Institute could un- 
dervalue the honor attendant on executive prefer- 
ment at the hands of its membership; but it is con- 
ceivable that in the light of possible achievement 
some very desirable candidate might seriously 
weigh his chances of rendering a service—under 
present conditions—that would warrant the sacri- 
involved in the two years of concentrated 
thought that will more and more be demanded as 
we. more and more fully accept for the A. I. A. 
its obligations to architecture and to society. Let 
those who would have the Institute more fully 
measure up to its ever-increasing opportunities for 
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.cadership in service to the public consider well 
this thought. Now just a word of the satisfac- 
tions and regrets that mark this passing adminis- 
tration. For the thousand added memberships for 
which I made my futile appeal of a year ago I have 
not quite a thousand regrets, but unhappily nearly 
so; comparison with the progress made by other 
professional groups shows the Institute in its usual 
position—at the foot. While a net gain of 83 in 
1919 is said to be almost the banner performance 
of our history, it compares but feebly with 1,232 
for the same time, as an average result, in the case 
of five engineering societies ; or with one particular 
technical society, fifty years of age, which in one 
week added to a membership 1,200, just 2,000 new 
members—illustrating what may be done with tools, 
even though in our case we might not care to use 
the same tools. As a step toward a real result in 
the membership campaign that is in the air, let 
me suggest tinkering a bit with that time-honored 
canon that forbids competition in price. Let us 
open the door (by abolishing this canon) to all 
those boys who have been too honest to accept a 
law they felt it dishonest to abide by; and to all 
those other beginners who through modesty have 
hesitated to assume equality of performance with 
the leaders of the profession—which only could 
justify equally high fees. I betieve that alone would 
enfranchise the whole balance of the thousand, for 
which I am recording a regret. 


NDOUBTEDLY, the most unusual activity of 

the present administration, and I believe it 
the most unusual in the history of the Institute, is 
the work of the Post-War Committee. For me, it 
sets the high-water mark of satisfaction. The lib- 
erality and courage with which the Institute sup- 
ported its President in this entirely unselfish, as 
well as unusual activity, will go far, I think, to 
answer the critics whose complaint has been that 
we are a close corporation with only our own in- 
terests at heart. I know of no parallel, no case 
where a professional body has generously financed 
an effort in which its members were no more in- 
terested than were all the rest of the profession; 
and in this case, too, it has not been only the pro- 
fession of architecture, but every profession that 
has come in for its share of attention, and will 
certainly reap part of the reward. The way in 
which the Post-War Committee and its Executive 
Council have devoted time and energy when those 
two essentials were, perhaps, at their highest mar- 
ket price, is a matter of the greatest gratification 
to me, and should be a source of pride to every 
member of the Institute and every architect in this 
land. My regrets in this connection have to do with 
conditions beyond our control. It would be para- 
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doxical to include the ending of the war among 
things to be deplored, yet there is no denying that 
the signing of the armistice brought to a sudden 
close a period of great mental activity and promise ; 
particularly is this true among those workers who 
had been forced to make the greatest sacrifice as a 
consequence of the war. Depleted larders and 
colossal obligations were not to be ignored, and it 
is regret, not criticism, that expresses my feeling 
for those who, at that time, dropped completely all 
occupations, physical and mental, that had not to 
do with recuperation. It is to this occurrence and 
condition that I wish to direct the attention of all 
those who may fancy that the Post-War Commit- 
tee’s effort has in any sense been lost. Nature’s 
finest growths are from slow-germinating seed, and 
I have no hesitancy in prophesying that the seed 
sown by the Post-War Committee will yield a 
perennial crop, and of exceptional value, as long 
as architects shall practice and their works endure. 

In the one item of interprofessional relationship 
the Post-War Committee has sown a seed the 
fruits of which will, I believe, be of incalculable 
and immediate value to every one whose contribu- 
tion is service. It may well be that in this one sug- 
gestion there may have been started that new social 
instrument for which we have all been waiting, 
and the need of which is so eloquently expressed 
in every phase of the ever-increasing struggle be- 
tween the hosts of progress and of inertia which 
marks beyond all other things the age in which we 
live. 

I should be recreant to my sense of duty were 
I to omit recording a protest against such a wide 
difference as exists in the Institute between the 
workers and the others. We can hardly hope for 
great Institute achievement while it is left to so few 
to serve so many. In this thought I voice the per- 
sonal contribution of our Secretary in his ever- 
recurring plea that the Chapters may come to recog- 
nize that they are the Institute, and as such may 
begin to assume its responsibilities and duties. 

For those among us—I may not say how large or 
small the group—whose evident pleasure it has been 
to destroy and obstruct, I have only the wish that 
they may come to see the error of their ways before 
it is too late to perform some useful service in 
extenuation. Perhaps in no particular has un- 
friendly manifestation been more fruitful of mis- 
fortune and more costly to the Institute than in 
the continued opposition on the part of certain in- 
dividuals and groups to the success and growth of 
the Journal, the continued high character of which 
is certainly one of the greatest satisfactions that I 
have to record. 

Among the contributions to Institute welfare and 
success that we should not fail to recognize is the 
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creation of The Architectural Press, and we must 
render to our Treasurer, Mr. Waid, a tribute of 
appreciation for his part in it, worthy of the ex- 
ample he has set, in going outside of his implied 
responsibilities to offer a splendid service to the 
Institute, and at a cost to himself in time, patience, 
and money sacrificed, that it is hard to overesti- 
mate. 

In connection with certain occurrences during 
this administration for which some may feel sor- 
row, I should be inconsistent, preaching to a text 
of “truth in place of deception,” if 1 were to ex- 
press regrets for any circumstances resulting from 
the placing by anyone of any individual personality 
at a higher value than the best interests and wel- 
fare of our beloved Institute. I, therefore, inten- 
tionally omit from this address the recording in 
such cases of the usual expression of regret. Be- 
fore closing, I wish to record my deep appreciation 
of all who have worked with me in the service of 
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the Institute during the past two years, many of 
whom are of those who not only hide their light 
under a bushel, but. who do their praying in secret 
as well. Certainly no Executive of the Institut 
has ever had more loyal support, and I betieve none 
has more highly valued such support. 

Let me close with a plea for a larger view oi 
things architectural, that we may not fail to cor 
rectly interpret the messages meant for us in the 
readjustment taking place in the world today. li 
in the physical impasse that threatens to stop all 
building, regardless of cost, there are signs of the 
ultimate return of money to its legitimate place as 
a scale of measurement; and if in the new signifi- 
that has been given to the word “dena- 
tionalize” we may rightly discern a first step toward 
the universal brotherhood of man, then I say there 
is that in our future to justify all and everybody 
that has been sacrificed, and our abiding faith in 
the wisdom and justice of all things. 


cance 





Report of the Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice to the Fifty-third Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects 


REPORT of the Post-War Committee pre- 

sented to the Fifty-second Annual Conven- 

tion of the American Institute of Architects 
at Nashville detailed the activities of this committee 
tor the years 1918-1919; outlined the form of or- 
ganization which the Post-War Committee should 
take and recommended that, because of a rapid 
movement in business conditions since the armis- 
tice, the lines of investigation having to do with 
problems of a business nature be given a secondary 
place in the activities of the Post-War Committee 
for the current year and that the larger and more 
fundamental problems of relationship become sub- 
jects for study and investigation. 

The report of the Chairman was accepted and 
the continuation of the Post-War Committee ap- 
proved by the Convention. The plan of organiza- 
tion and the scope of work was approved at a 
special joint meeting of the Executive Council and 
the Post-War Committee held during the Conven- 
tion period. 

Pursuant to this action, a plan of organization 
was worked out and National Chairmen were ap- 
pointed to direct a specific study of the following 
subjects: 

1. Education—Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, New 

York City. 
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2. State Societies— Mr. Frank E. Davidson, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Registration—Mr. William P. Bannister, New 


York City. 
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4. External Relations — Mr. Ernest J. Russell, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
5. Improvement of Service— Mr. Morris G. 


Holmes, Chicago, Ill. 
6. Professions—Mr. Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, 
Neb. 

During the year it was found desirable in order 
to expedite the work of the Executive Council to 
move the Executive offices to Chicago and bring 
the Chairman and Secretary in closer touch with 
one another. At this time the Executive Council 
was increased by the appointment of Mr. Frederick 
L. Ackerman and Mr. Charles H. Whitaker, as 
members of the Executive Council and by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Henry K. Holsman of Chicago, 
as Secretary of the Executive Council. 

The Post-War Committee was created by the 
Board for the purpose of setting up a committee 
which could function entirely independent of the 
Institute so that representatives of the entire pro- 
fession including all Architectural Organizations 
might be invited to participate. 

The object of the Post-War Committee has been 
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to encourage a more comprehensive organization of 
the entire Profession and ciear the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and misunderstanding as to what the 
term “Architect” implies and what responsibilities 
attach to the practice of the Profession; to recog- 
ize that the problems of the Profession are largely 
social problems affected sympathetically by rapidly 
changing social and economic conditions ; to impress 
upon Architects their obligations, as professional 
men to society, and to bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the relationships that should or do exist 
between the Architect and those whom he may 
serve; those with whom he collaborates and all 
others who render a professional service. 

The original questionnaires sent out in two sep- 
arate issues to all listed Architects in the United 
States provoked wide-spread discussion and con- 
structive criticism. Replies were received from in- 
dividuals and organizations throughout the United 
States, many Institute Chapters, and other organ- 
izations of Architects, having devoted meetings— 
and in some cases series of meetings—to a serious 
discussion of the hypothetical statements contained 
in these questionnaires. 

Following the Nashville Convention, a ‘Report 
of Progress” containing a digest of discussions bear- 
ing on Post-War subjects at the Nashville Con- 
vention was sent to each practicing Architect in the 
United States. Each Post-War Committeeman, 
secretaries and presidents of all listed Architectural 
organizations were furnished with an organization 
diagram of the Post-War Committee, and a reprint 
of a diagram prepared by the Special Post-War 
Committee of the Washington State Chapter out- 
lining, graphically, a method of procedure in direct- 
ing a study and investigation of topics affecting 
Architectural practice. Accompanying these dia- 
grams was sent a written brief prepared by the 
Executive Council outlining the Post-War Commit- 
tee’s activities ; its objects and hopes for accomplish- 
ment, and explaining in detail the character of the 
Post-War Committee Organization and the manner 
in which it was to function. 

These more formal documents have been supple- 
mented from time to time by explanatory letters 
issued by the Secretary and by bulletins issued by 
the Chairmen of the National Committees. 

As a result of the propaganda issued by the Post- 
War Committee, voluminous replies have been re- 
ceived from which may be deduced a list of topics 
bearing upon Architectural practice and profes- 
sional relationship that would seem to be worthy of 
continued study by Institute Committees. A list of 
these subjects is appended. 

The scope of the Post-War Committee’s Investi- 
gation has been so great and the ramifications of the 
Organization itself, so extended that it will take 
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years before the value of the results obtained can 
be properly appraised. Replies coming directly to 
the Executive Council, however,—not only from 
the United States but from foreign countries—indi- 
cate that the effort of the Post-War Committee has 
received wide attention. Current editorial comment 
in papers now appearing and discussions of contro- 
versial questions now being carried on in. the archi- 
tectural, engineering and building press seem to indi- 
cate that thought along these lines has been stimu- 
lated by the investigation initiated by the Post-War 
Committee. Interviews with Architects and groups 
of Architects throughout the United States seem 
further to indicate that individual Architects, inside 
and outside of the Institute, are doing more coherent 
thinking along better directed lines and are showing 
a clearer conception of the real problems of the 
Profession and of their own obligation to society. 

The Post-War Committee has probably performed 
its primary function in having brought about serious 
discussion and thought on a wide range of subjects, 
which, otherwise, probably would not have been 
brought so directly and immediately to the attention 
of the Profession. 

The whole subject of the Organization of the 
entire Profession has thus been advanced to a very 
active stage. The relation of the Architectural Pro- 
fession to other professions and to society is prob- 
ably better understood and out of this understanding 
should grow a clearer recognition of real values in 
human life. 

Specific lines of investigation and action have 
been carried on by National Chairmen as follows: 
REGISTRATION : 

The National Chairman, Mr. William P. Bannis- 
ter, has prepared and issued a bulletin to all Post- 
War Committeemen, setting forth the desirability 
of State Registration Laws; stating the funda- 
mental essentials of such laws and advising as to 
the preparation of bills to be presented to Legis- 
latures for the enactment of such laws and for the 
creation of Examining Boards. This Committee has 
made available for States contemplating the enact- 
ment of Registration Laws, the benefits to be de- 
rived from the experience of other States wherein 
such laws have been enacted and are now in force. 
A copy of the bulletin issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Registration and a report of that Com- 
mittee is appended. 

In connection with the policy of encouraging the 
enactment of Registration Laws, it seems to be 
obvious that there should be some _ recognized 
standard for the Architect on behalf of the com- 
munity itself, just as there are standards for the 
lawyer and doctor. Further than this, these stand- 
ards shou'd be uniform. All Registration Laws 
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should be so drawn as to give consideration to and 
to advance, first of all, the interest and welfare of 
the public. Until it is possible to classify Architects 
with the degree of accuracy which a legal definition 
of the use of the term Architect would provide, it 
will always be impossible to properly organize the 
Architectural Profession or to combat the misun- 
derstandings that now seem so generally to exist as 
to what an Architect is and as to what service is 
expected from him. 

STATE SOCIETIES: 

The National Chairman, Mr. Frank E. Davidson, 

has prepared and issued to Post-War Committee- 
men a bulletin setting forth the desirability of or- 
ganizing State Societies in each State, and has 
placed in the hands of each Post-War Committee- 
man a tentative form of Model Constitution and 
3y-Laws patterned after those now existing in 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and other States. This 
form of Constitution and By-Laws has been issued 
as a tangible basis for criticism and cozstructive 
action, and with the idea of placing in the hands of 
groups of Architects interested in organizing State 
Societies, a document which would furnish them a 
definite basis upon which to initiate their efforts. 
The issuance of this document has called forth crit- 
icism from a few individuals and seems to be out 
of harmony with the ideas of the Committee of the 
Institute on State Societies. The policy, however, 
of encouraging the organization of State Societies 
was approved by the Nashville Convention. The 
exact form and terminology of any Constitution and 
By-Laws adopted by a newly organized State 
Society would, almost unquestionably, be given care- 
ful thought and consideration by the Society itself 
which would probably not accept in toto any docu- 
ment prepared by a central organization. Criticism 
provoked by this document has greatly stimulated a 
discussion of the subject of the Organization of the 
Profession. Like all other work of the Post-War 
Committee it is too early to appraise the results of 
this investigation. 

A copy of the bulletin and the form of Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, together with the report of the 
Chairman of this Committee are hereto appended. 

On the general subject of State Societies, it is 
believed that in order to speak with authority for 
the Architectural Profession the entire Profes- 
sion must be more fully organized. At present 
approximately 20 per cent. of the Architects of the 
United States belong to the Institute and _ its 
Chapters, and the other 80 per cent. of the Archi- 
tects are not reached or influenced by any or- 
ganization. Among this unorganized 80 per cent. 
are many Architects of high standing, men of 
influence who regard their profession with the 


highest respect, but who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not joined the Institute. It was the 
belief at the Nashville Convention that the Organ- 
ization of State Societies would take in a 
large part of these Architects, and by developing a 
relationship between these State Societies and the 
American Institute of Architects, by representation 
at the Convention as suggested by the Board or 
otherwise as may be worked out, that the unorgan- 
ized Architects would become acquainted with the 
personnel, the traditions and the ideals of the Insti- 
tute to the great advantage of the entire profession. 
That further, these State Societies would become a 
fertile recruiting ground for Institute Membership ; 
it has further been suggested that when the value 
of such a relationship as above described has been 
demonstrated the State Societies might, in some 
degree, become supporting members of the Institute, 
which in the opinion of the Post-War Committee 
should always remain the guiding National organi- 
zation. 

While it is impossible at this time to state con- 
ciusions the replies to the questionnaires seem to 
indicate a preponderance of opinion favorable to the 
organization of State Societies. 


Co-OPERATION With RELATED INTERESTS: 

The National Chairman, Mr. Ernest J. Russell, 
has been a man of many activities under this broad 
title. While the work of this National Committee 
was to a large extent initiated and in the early 
stages financed by the Post-War Committee, the ap- 
pointment of sub-committees of this National Com- 
mittee have been ratified by the Institute and now 
stand as lustitute Committees. thereby lending force 
and authority to their action. The work of the 
Naiional Committee on Related Interests is broadly 
sub-divided under the following heads: 

(a) Labor Organizations; Contractors’ Organi- 
zations; (b) Engineering Societies; (c) and (d) 
Draftsmen’s Organizations. Bulletins issued by the 
Chairman of this Committee and a report of prog- 
ress are appended hereto. 

(a) The organization of the National Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry is 
one of the most progressive steps ever taken toward 
a better understanding between employer and em- 
ploye in the building industry. Settling amicably 
in conference, between representatives of labor or- 
ganizations, contracting organizations, engineers and 
architects, the question of jurisdiction among trades 
will eliminate one of the most fruitful sources of 
strikes that has ever existed ;—the proportion of 
jurisdictional strikes far outnumbering strikes from 
any other cause. 

The fact that Mr. Ernest J. Russell was chosen 
as Permanent Chairman of this Natioral Board for 
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Jurisdictional Awards should be most gratifying to 
the Architectural Profession, and particularly so to 
Mr. Russell himself. The American Institute of 
Architects has joined with the other organizations 
in a mandate to enforce among its members the 


findings of the Board. 


l)) CONTRACTORS’ ‘ORGANIZATIONS: 

A committee of Architects under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Russell was appointed to attend the 
Convention of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries recently held in Chicago and took 
an active interest in the discussions and committee 
work of this Convention. It seems apparent that 
there is a great need for direct affiliation between 
Architects and all of the factors entering into the 
production of buildings. The organization of the 
National Federation of Construction Industries 
seems to provide the machinery through which such 
an affiliation can be brought about. A letter ballot 
from the Members of the Committee who attended 
this Convention—all of whom are Members of the 
American Institute of Architects—was unanimous 
in recommending that the American Institute of 
Architects should affiliate itself with the National 
Federation of Construction Industries. 


(c) ENGINEERING SOCIETIES: 

The American Institute of Architects asked the 
Engineering Council to join with it in appointing a 
committee to co-operate in the solution of problems 
mutually affecting the two societies. Mr. Russell, 
as Chairmaa of the Committee on External Rela- 
tions, and Mr. Richard E. Schmidt were appointed 
as representatives of the Post-War Committee and 
of the Institute. All State Chairmen of the Post- 
War Committee have been asked to cause similar 
local joint committees to be formed. The bene- 
ficial results to be obtained from such co-operation 
are very farreaching, the question of joint or 
separate registration of Architects and Engineers 
being one of the subjects which can be most equi- 
tably handled by this method. 


(d) DRAFTSMEN: 

It has been suggested to local Post-\WWar Commit- 
teemen that Architects should get in close touch 
with Architectural Clubs (or to encourage the or- 
ganization of such clubs where none exist), to talk 
over the respective viewpoints of the Architect and 
the draftsman in relation to common problems. 
Architects should assist the draftsmen in their 
studies and classes and co-operate with them in their 
organization. This sub-committee has been unable 
to carry forward to any conclusion the question of 
draftsmen’s Unions, but it is recommended that this 
study be carried on as the work of an Institute Com- 
mittee, realizing that this will make for the improve- 
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ment of the entire architectural Profession. 
IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE: 

Mr. Morris G. Holmes, National Chairman, after 
a thorough study of a digest of correspondence re- 
ceived in response to Post-War issues, has prepared 
a bulletin bearing on the question of office organiza- 
tion; co-operative offices; co-operation with outside 
technical specialists ; compensation ; competitions and 
other problems of practice. Because of limited 
financial resources and for other reasons that will be 
dwelt upon later, this bulletin has never been sent 
out but is appended herewith. 

PROFESSIONS: 

The National Committee on Professional Rela- 
tions, Mr. [Thomas R. Kimball, Chairman, has di- 
rected its efforts to the task of organizing the Inter- 
Professional Conference held at Detroit, November 
28th and 29th, 1919. Mr. Robert D. Kohn had 
charge of the organization of this Conference, was 
its temporary Chairman and was elected by the Con- 
ference as its Permanent Chairman. 

At this Conference fourteen Professions were 
represented and a National Organization was 
formed which bids fair to develop means whereby 
through co-operation between the Professions the 
service of each for the Public Good will be im- 
proved and their combined efforts may have a more 
effective and beneficial influence on Public affairs. 

One striking effect of this organization is that 
four representatives of other Professions will ap- 
pear before this convention and speak on the sub- 
ject: “What can be gained for the Public Good by 
co-operation between the Professions ?” 

The National Organization has already developed 
local organizations in several cities. 

EDUCATION : 

In the opinion of the Post-War Committee, Archi- 
tectural Education will never be what it should be 
until the period of school study is recognized as 
being only the beginning of a process of education 
which must continue through the period of drafts- 
manship in the office and tend toward the growth 
of the Architect himself in the knowledge of new 
methods and practices throughout his entire pro- 
fessional career. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES: 

From time to time during the past year confer- 
ences or conventions of particular interest to the 
Architectural! Profession have taken place, and 
where possible the Executive Council have appointed 
Special Committees to sit in these conferences. 

This has been true in the case of conference held 
in Chicago under the auspices of the Associated 
General Contractors of America to discuss the per- 
plexing problems of “Expense of Estimating.” A 
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Commitice of Architects was appointed to act with 
a similar Committee appointed by the Engineering 
Council and by the Associated General Contractors 
of America. The Committee 
sisted of: 

Mr. Richard E.. Schmidt, Mr. George C. Nim- 
mons, Mr. Frederick W. Perkins and Mr. Henry 
K. Holsman, all of Chicago. 


appointed con- 


Through action by President Kimball, this Com- 
mittee became an Institute Committee. Two meet- 
ings have been held at which methods of estimating 
have been discussed as follows: 

(a) 

(b) 


The Quantity Survey System. 
Organization of Estimating 
various trade associations. 


Bureaus by 


The utilization of estimating organizations 
to furnish estimates to contractors on a pro- 
rated basis, charging the entire estimating 
cost to the Contractor awarded the work. 


(Cc) 


This series of conferences has not been con- 
cluded, but a progress report has been made and is 
attached hereto. 

COMMITTEE ON WAR MEMORIALS: 

A Committee to deal with the important question 
of War Memorials was appointed, Mr. Horace Wells 
Sellers, Chairman. This Committee was taken over 
by the Institute and a report has been made to 
the Board. 


SUMMARY: 


What may be called definite accomplishments of 


the Post-War Committee may be summarized as 
follows : 
(a) Have received and tabulated under subject 


headings, a mass of opinion, suggestion and crit- 
icism from individuals and societies bearing on 
various phases of the problems confronting the 
Architectural Profession. Lack of funds has pre- 
vented the general distribution of a digest of this 
material. 

(b) Have established a point of contact and ma- 
chinery for co-operation between the Architects and 
Engineering Council. 

(c) Have established a definite for co- 
operation between Organized Labor, Building Con- 
tractors and Engineers. This probably being the 
opening wedge to a broader co-operation and more 
sympathetic understanding between these great ele- 
ments in the Building Industry. 

(d) Have laid the foundation for a closer asso- 


basis 


ciation with the Building Industry through partici- 
pation in the Conference of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries. 

(e) Have placed an argument for Registration 
of Architects, together with practical data on Regis- 
tration Laws—mode of procedure to secure such 
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laws, etc.—in the hands of individuals and organ- 
izations in practically every State in the Union. 

(f) Have placed the question of the organiza- 
tion of State Societies, together with an outline of 
the experiences of States having such Societies, and 
also a form of Constitution and By-Laws in prac- 
tically every State in the Union, through the mem- 
bership of the Post-War Committee. 

(g) Have probably started a larger body of 
Architects thinking concurrently along formulated 
lines of study than ever before. 

(h) Have developed a form of organization that 
has many features to recommend it as a workable 
machine for carrying on educational effort of na- 
tional scope. A chart is attached hereto. 

(i) Have developed through the effort of the 
special Post-War Committee of the Washington 
State Chapter a chart indicating desirable fields for 
investigation in the study of problems effecting the 
profession of Architecture. The chart is attached 
hereto. 

(j) Have laid the basis for an international pro- 
fessional relationship, by correspondence and inter- 
change of documents and information. This rela- 
tionship has taken an active form through the crea- 
tion of the Institute Committee Foreign Co- 
operation, and the Post-War Committee hopes that 
this work may be prosecuted with vigor as a part 
of the basis of a new and more tolerant relationship 
among all nations. 

(k) Have established relationship between the 
various Professions through the formation of the 
Inter-Professional Conference. 


on 


CONCLUSIONS: 

The labors of the Post-War Committee on Archi- 
tectural Practice were commenced at a time when 
normal industry in the United States was still para- 
lyzed and when employment in all of the pursuits of 
peace was still at a very low ebb. Architects 
throughout the country were largely unemployed and 
the future was fraught with many uncertainties. 
The appeal of the Post-War Committee, therefore, 
calling attention to some of the more patent profes- 
sional ills, brought an immediate and general re- 
sponse. 

Instead of serious depression in business and gen- 
eral unemployment, however, that many anticipated, 
business increased by leaps and bounds until by the 
fall of 1919 the business problems of Architects 
became such as to require their entire attention. 

Just in the ratio that these problems increased, 
the interest as expressed by the activity of the local 
Post-War Committeemen increased, until during the 
past few months the work of the Executive Council 
has been greatly handicapped. 

(Concluded on 
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The Convention and State Societies 


7 HY,” enquired President Kimball in his 

opening address, “call ourselves a National 
Society on barely a ten per cent. registration?” Is 
the answer, “because”? Or is it, that a certain 
minority of the ten per cent. which is and has been 
in power will not so act in a matter of reorganiza- 
tion as to encourage every architect to affiliate with 
the Institute. 

President Kimball no doubt received a most 
illuminating answer to his query while listening to 
the debate on State Societies during the afternoon 
session of the second day. The essence of that im- 
portant conference will be found in our next issue. 

The fact stands out clearly that it is the desire 
of the majority of the profession now unrepre- 
sented to accept any well considered plan or organi- 
zation that will give them the benefit of an associa- 
tion with the Institute. At no time during the 
debate could anything be detected as showing a 
disposition to question the right of the Institute to 
assume an attitude of absolute control. This 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Institute 
was not from delegates from the chapters or from 
members of the Institute, but from officers and 
members of the various State Societies who were 
in attendance in response to a special invitation of 
the Board of Directors. 

President Kimball is right when he states that 
there is no organization whose possibilities are 
greater than those of the Institute. Will it avail 
of these possibilities or will it continue to endeavor 
to represent the profession on a basis of but ten 
per cent. of a possible membership. 


NDOUBTEDLY the solution of this problem 

lies in an organization of the entire profession 
through State Societies to be controlled by the In- 
stitute, and to form the organizations through 
which all men must pass before becoming finally 
advanced to Institute membership. When the pro- 
fession at large can be made to understand that 
affiliation with a State Society does not mean the 


GIl 


joining of a1 organization that is not in accord with 
the Institute, but on the contrary is very directly 
associated with it, these State Societies will grow 
and flourish and build the Institute into a repre- 
sentative organization. 

In this connection of reorganization to effect a 
more complete representation, it is interesting to 
note the views of many of the delegates as expressed 
in conversation. A group of men, high in the pro- 
fession, regularly delegates to these annual meet- 
ings were discussing a plan of reorganization. Just 
why this plan was not put forward on the conven- 
tion floor it is difficult to imagine, but its novelty 
and absolute practicability should recommend it to 
every thoughtful observer of the profession. This 
plan of reorganization could be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

They took, for example, the National Academy. 
Its highest honor of membership—a full academi- 
cian—is limited to a certain number. Its associate 
rank, while not limited, is carefully recruited by 
the votes of the academicians. The National 
Academy has shown a broad and appreciative spirit 
in going outside of its immediate field of the paint- 
ers’ art in its election to the honors of both 
Academicians and Associates. It has chosen many 
architects of distinction, sculptors, mural painters 
and others in the field of the allied arts. The posi- 
tion of the National Academy is absolutely unassail- 
able. The National Sculpture Society is organized 
on very similar lines. Both are representative 
bodies. 


HY not, then, a National Academy of Archi- 

tecture? Why should not the American 
Institute of Architects elect from its membership a 
group of, say, one hundred men who would become 
the founders of the National Academy of Archi- 
tecture. Then, why not reorganize the Institute as 
The Institute of American Architects with a gov- 
erning body composed of a council of one member 
from each State. A president could be elected from 
this group to preside over the Institute. The Chap- 
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ters as Chapters to be reorganized as the nuclei of 
State Societies. 

Every registered architect in the country would 
be eligible to the Institute, his term of membership 
contingent on his good standing; his dismissal for 
cause from the Institute to act as revocation of his 
registration. 

Commenting on this plan, it might be added that 
democratization can be carried to too great an ex- 
tent. It may be true that all men are “born free 
and equal,’ but it is not similarly true that they 
grow up as equals. In anything we attempt there 
must be some incentive of success. There must be 
some goal or honor. The men who faced almost 
certain death when they went over the top have 
just pride in the badge of honor that a grateful 
government pins to their tunics. There must be 
an objective, a goal. Travelling hopefully is all 
very well, but even the stoutest heart will falter 
if there is no reward in sight upon arrival. 

So then, why not award with recognition and all 
the proper dignities the men who have made archi- 
tecture famous in this country? Why not let them 
from the high position of academicians of archi- 


tecture rest on the laurels they have won and leave 
all the details, cares and work of organization to 
those men whose very daily activities in their pro- 


fession have so well qualified them to take up the 
details of organization management. 





RCHITECTS who stoutiy maintain that archi- 

tecture is wholly an art, and’ nothing else, have 
succeeded up to the present time in retaining in the 
American Institute of Architects every feature in 
support of that contention. This group of men are 
today firmly in control. Meantime the Institute 
daily shows evidence that it is not in the truest 
sense a representative organization, inasmuch as it 
does not bring under its jurisdiction the entire pro- 
fession and, to quote Mr. Charles St. John Chubb 
in the May Journal, “as long as the Institute re- 
mains a body of the aristocracy of the profession, 
there is room for another kind of architectural 
organization.” 

No one will for a moment contend that these 
men who are so insistent on the acceptance of their 
contentions are not representative men in the pro- 
fession. They certainly are. As a rule their names 
are firmly identified with our best architectural de- 
velopment. But, giving to them the great honors 
they have so justly won, acknowledging our debt 
to them as creators of the best buildings in the 
country, does not necessarily compel acknowledg- 
ment that they are the best fitted to guide the In- 
stitute in its details of organization. A point of 
view that belongs with high position often becomes 
intolerant of that in those who have not thus ar- 
rived. Why not give to these men as other art 
organizations have done recognition for high accom- 
plishment. 
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THE 


Report of Post-War Committee 


(Continued from page 610) 

In this connection the Committee is regrettably 
led to the conclusion that Architects do not actively 
interest themselves in the problems conceruing their 
profession except in times of depression. Then 
they turn to their organization for help and sugges- 
tions through which they may meet the problems 
incident to depression, only to find that they them- 
selves have neglected to help their own organizations 
ii the task of preparing for just such emergencies. 

rhe funds so generously appropriated by the 
American Institute of Architects for carrying on the 
work were becoming rapidly exhausted and many of 
the activities of the Executive Council, such as dis- 
tributing the report of the Committee on “Improve- 
ment of Service’; disseminating excerpts from the 
replies received from our various bulletins; putting 
into effect a “follow-up” system among our National 
Chairmen and Post-War Committeemen, were cur- 
tailed or abandoned, and it was found impracticable, 
because of the cost, to call any meetings of the full 
Post-War Committee. 

The Executive Council believes that the time is 
not propitious for a further expenditure of funds by 
the Institute for Post-War Committee work, but 
feels that its work has now been brought to a point 
where it can better be carried on by properly 
constituted Institute Committees. 

Subjects worthy of further study as suggested by 
a preponderance of criticism in the replies received 
from Post-War Issues: 

1. What should be the function of the American 
Institute of Architects ? 

(a) A National Organization of the Profes- 
sion and a direct factor in economic and 
social life; or, 

A dignified Academy attainable only by a 
few, and dealing only with the internal 
Ethics of the Profession? 

2. What should be 

\rchitect ? 


(b) 


understood by the term 
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The should know the circum- 
scribed field of the Architect's legitimate 
activity, just as the public knows that of 
the Doctor and the Lawyer. 

3. The desirability of giving Local Chapters of 
the Institute greater authority in formulating Rules 
of Practice for the guidance of their Members, 
more in conformity with established custom in a 
locality. 


public 


4+. As related to creating sentiment in favor of 
Registration Laws. To set up a standard of what a 
man shou'd know and be competent in before he 
enters into practice as a Principal. 

5. Parliament of Building Industries. 

6. The entire subject of relationship between 
Architects and draftsmen. 

7. Methods of organization of an 
Office to render complete service. 


Architect’s 


8. The value of dignified Publicity after a deti- 
nite policy and a definite meaning of terms have 
been established. 

9. Remuneration for Architect’s Service: 
(a) The Percentage System. 

(b) Cost—Plus a Fixed Fee. 

(c) Other methods. 

IXxpense of Estimating : 

(a) Quantity Survey. 

(b) 
(Cc) 


Contractors’ Bureaus. 
Commercial 
tractors. 


3ureaus for Member Con- 


11. Schedule of Charges, to provide for complete 
Service omitting reference to employment of Spe- 
cialists, Clerk of Works, and data to be furnished 
by the Owner. 


12. The executive council believes that the work 
of the following Committees should be continued: 
(a) Inter-Professional Conference. 
(b) Registration. 
(c) State Societies. 
(d) Related Interests. 
(e) Improvement of Service. 











Synopsis of Committee Reports 


Fifty-third Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects 


COMMITTEE ON FIRE PREVENTION 


Davipson, Chairman 


rATING at the outset that a “fireproof” build- 
ing does not exist, the report refers to the 
fact that architects learned the 
of experience, and as a result will undoubtedly give 
their attention more largely to matters of fire pre- 


have lesson 


vention rather than to systems of fireproofing. Con- 
tinuing the report states: 

Notwithstanding all the propaganda of the best thought 
on the subject, the annual fire loss of the Nation is con- 
stantly increasing. If during normal times a dozen good 
reasons were given for preventing fires, a hundred may 
now be advanced. Our housing conditions are deplorable. 
The world is demanding all the food, all the clothing and 
all the structures that our bounteous Nation can produce, 
and when the surplus which may be spared for foreign 
nations is reduced by an annual fire loss of $270,000,000 
the loss falls not only upon our own industries, but must 
be paid by all the nations of the earth. 

How, then, may the architectural profession perform 
its full duty to society in connection with the great prob- 
lem of reducing the fire loss? Obviously, as an organi- 
zation, we can do but little, but if every architect would 
interest himself in the local work of the National 
Protection Association much might be accomplished. 

Your Committee recommends that architects, as 
viduals, join this National Association, and assist in 
movement recently started whereby it is proposed 
fire chief surround himself with a 
visers, composed of architects, 
brokers, bankers and others 
preventing their own city fire, 
and its good name from the calumny of fire and 
carelessness; and who will stand back of the chief in the 
enforcement of his fire prevention orders. With such a 
body of citizens back of them fire department heads will 
have little fear of interference with their plans for fire 
prevention. 

Another reason why athliate with the 
National Protection that by so doing 
they will regularly receive the publications of the Asso- 
ciation which worth many times the cost of 
membership. 

It is valuable to learn from this report that the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories will shortly publish the 
result of the tests of 105 different types of columns 
commonly used in building construction in conjunc- 
tion with the various systems of fireproofing. 


Fire 


indi- 
the 
that 
every cabinet of ad- 
engineers, real _ estate 
interest lies in 
from being destroyed by 
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architects 
Fire 


are small 


This report it is learned will soon be available 
and may be had by architects on request. 
CoMMITTEE ON WaR MEMORIALS 
Horace WILts SELLERS, Chairman 
Since the signing of the armistice this committee 
has been performing a valuable service in the giv- 


ing of sound professional advice on the subject of 
war memorials. 

The idea has been from the outset to create a 
better understanding of what memorials should be 
to worthily express the patriotic spirit which in- 
spires them. 

The result and effectiveness of the committee’s 
efforts in response to requests for advice in regard 
to memorial projects can be conjectured only. In 
but a few instances have these projects contem- 
plated any form of monument to be set up solely as 
a reminder of events or deeds to be commemorated. 
In almost every case the inquiries refer to so-called 
community houses or some utilitarian structure for 
which there is a local need apart from the purpose 
to create a war memorial, and in turning to the 
Institute for guidance the general request has been 
for typical plans or designs to use in promoting the 
project and in some cases it has been assumed 
that the Institute is prepared to furnish complete 
working drawings. 

In conclusion this report states: 

Reviewing the general situation in the light of the com 
mittee’s experience since its appointment to undertake the 
Institute’s activities in this field, it would recall the con- 
certed movement on the part of various allied associations 
interested in the arts relative to this subject as encouraging 
evidence of the widespread desire to counteract the influ- 
ence of the manufacturers of monuments of stereotyped 
design and the helpless acquiescence of the public in accept- 
ing such works with which we have been only too familiar 
in the past 

\s already pointed out by others who realize the present 
situation, there is a new danger in the wide appeal that the 
community house idea makes to the popular fancy insofar 
as it threatens to create an endless repetition of more or 
less stereotyped designs and especially under existing con 
ditions which avoiding the competent 
architectural service as well as the cheapening of materials 
of construction, both detrimental to the quality in design 
and permanency that a memorial structure should possess. 
How the Institute can be of service in dealing with the 
situation is a subject to which your committee is giving 
careful consideration and in this connection it commends 
the suggestion that examples of war memorials here and 
abroad would be of value in educating the public and 
helpful to architects and sculptors if they could be illus- 
trated in the Journal and possibly included afterward in a 
brochure or reprint devoted to the subject. 


suggest expense of 


CoMMITTEE ON SMALL Housps 
Epwin H. Brown, Chairman 
This is a very complete summing up of an im- 
portant development on housing problems since the 
close of the war. 
The committee strongly favors the organization 
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of the architects of the country on the basis of an 
\rchitect’s Small House Service Bureau. 

A national body, properly incorporated, the 
Board of Directors of which shall be identical with 
the Board of Directors of the A. I. A. If possible, 
this should be a corporation without capital or stock, 
or anything to do with the handling of money, its 
sole object being to act as the guiding and con- 
trolling factor of the policies and actions of the 
various local Small House Service Bureaus. Proper 
Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws should be 
drawn up by Institute counsel to enable it to carry 
on its work. 

This body should have an organ to carry on its 
work and this should be run as a department or 
branch of the Journal. Since the Minnesota Bureau 
has already started such an organ your chairman 
suggests that this ultimately be taken over by the 
Journal and that it be continued as a department of 
the Journal under the direct management of Mr. 
Flagg. 

Chis is the soul of the whole idea, says the report. 

Each section of the country should have its individual 
Service Bureau properly incorporated under the Articles 
and By-Laws as submitted by the central body. Attached 
to this report, as exhibits A & B, are copies of a complete 
working and workable Articles of Incorporation and By- 
Laws for the district or sectional or Chapter Bureaus. 

With the exception of that article referring to the cen- 
tral body they are identical with those adopted by the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Incorporated, of 
Minnesota. That bureau is ready, so soon as the matter 
is adopted by the Institute, to at once adopt the article 
omitted and so tie itself irrevocably to the national idea. 


PRESERVATION OF His- 
MONUMENTS AND SCENIC BEAUTY 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TORIC 
Horace WELLS SELLERS, Chairman 


The report sets forth in part that: 

During the past year the activities of committee 
have been largely confined to a general survey of the 
situation with view to outlining a course that may lead to 
widening the influences of the Institute in this field. As 
touched upon in its last report, war, and incidentally build- 
ing conditions, have been unfavorable to public as well as 
individual effort to secure the restoration of buildings of 
historic or architectural interest. Although the destruction 
of such monuments in other lands caused by the war 
brought home to us a wider appreciation, perhaps, of the 
value of our own historic buildings and the necessity for 
safeguarding them, and it is expected that the fruits of 
this awakened interest will be realized with the return of 
more normal peace conditions. 


your 


Thus far your committee has been unable to formulate a 
procedure whereby the Institute may lead in the prepara- 
tion of a survey and record of our early American archi- 
tecture pursuant to the action of the fifty-first convention, 
but has the matter under careful consideration. There is 
evidence of local accomplishment in this direction that may 
lead to the concerted action proposed, as for example the 
purpose of the California Historical Commission to prepare 
a physical survey of all of the ancient mission buildings in 
its territory, a movement which your committee has taken 
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occasion to commend and to which one of its members is 
giving valuable service. 

The sacrifice of our forests to meet the demand for 
lumber during the war, and regardless of waste, which is 
only too apparent at all times, has directed attention to the 
scenic as well as the economic losses sustained which is 
especially deplorable where forests of ancient growth, and 
practically unreplaceable, are concerned. 

Your committee has had recent occasion to call upon its 
members and other organizations to interest themselves in 
opposition to the passage without further investigation of 
a bill before Congress known as H. R. 12466 and now on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, “authorizing the granting 
of certain irrigation easements in the Yellowstone National 
Park and for other purposes.” The discussion on this bill 
in Congress and the opinion of competent authorities on the 
subject not only questions the necessity for this invasion of 
the park, but discloses the grave consequences that such an 
easement and development might lead to in opening the 
way for still further and more disastrous encroachments 
upon this reservation. 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLic WorKS 
CHARLES A. Favrot, Chairman 


[his report states that its activities during the past year 
have been confined to cooperative assistance rather than 
individual initiative in furthering the purposes for which 
it was appointed. 

It is manifest that individual initiative may have been 
the cause of embarrassment to the activity of a much 
larger group of technical men, now organized and known 
as the National Public Works Department Association. 

This association is composed of practically the entire 
engineering, architectural and constructing profession in 
this nation, and is actively supporting the Jones-Reavis bill 
introduced in both the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in last June. 

The purpose of this bill is to reorganize the Interior 
Department and change its name to the Department of 
Public Works and thereby substitute sound business 
methods for wasteful and extravagant ones in the conduct 
of our National Public Works. 

The bill above referred to is endorsed by practically the 
entire technical profession, and meets with the approval of 
the present Secretary of the Interior. 

\ convention of the association above referred to was 
held in Washington on January 13th and 14th last. 

It was the sense of this convention that there should be 
eliminated any suspicions of class movement’ in endorsing 
this measure, and that business men and business groups 
should be invited to participate in the direction of the 
campaign to the fullest extent. 


At the suggestion of the committee the following 
resolution was passed by the convention : 


Wuereas, The National Public Works Department 
Association, as a federation of technical construction and 
business societies, for the purpose of supporting the Jones- 
Reavis bill, known as Senate Bill 2232, and as House Bill 
6649, has enthusiastically entered this field of work during 
the past year; and 

Wuereas, There can be no disagreement as to the same- 
ness and disinterestedness of the objects sought which is in 
keeping with the best practice of every other great 
nation; and 

WuereEas, The object to be accomplished by this legis- 
lation is to substitute sound business methods for wasteful 
and extravagant ones in the conduct of National Public 
Works: therefore, 
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Be Ir Resorvep, That the American Institute of Archi 


tects in convention assemb!ed, receive with enthusiasm the 
report of progress made by this association during the past 
year, and it endorses the support given to the movement 
by its board of directors; and, 

Be Ir FurtrHer Resotvep, That the Institute urges its 
members to participate to the fullest extent in the cam- 
paign looking to the passage of the Jones-Reavis bill, or 
other similar legislation receiving the endorsement of the 
National Public Works Department Association. 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 


Wa. MitcHeELL KENDALL, Chairman 

This committee has in charge the case of Oc- 
tagon House. It is learned this year as it was last 
that the proper preservation of this historic struc- 
ture is hampered by a shortage of the necessary 
fund adequately to do the work that is necessary. 
Referring to some details of repair it is interesting 
to learn the floor of the entrance has been re- 
paired with boards taken from Woodlawn Mansion 
at Accotink, Va., which was designed and _ built 
contemporaneously with the Octagon by Dr. Wm. 
Thornton. 

The drawing room was loaned to the American 
Federation of Arts for its work in the interest of 
war memorials. A directory for the benefit of the 
visiting public was placed in the vestibule. 

Before the war a fund was established by several 
Chapters for providing the drawing room with fur- 
niture of the period, thus making the room suitable 
as a writing room or conference room for Institute 
members when in Washington. That fund amounts 
to $203.54. The estimated cost of the furniture, 
designed by Mr. Bacon in 1916, was from $2,500 to 
$3,000, and, of course, would be much more ex- 
pensive now. 

COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURAL SERVICE 


SuLLIVAN W. Jones, Chairman 


sy the nature and scope of the work with which 
it is charged, the Committee on Structural Service 
is confronted with perplexing problems of organi- 
zation and finance. The committee has two func- 
tions to perform to the end that public interest 
may be served through a progressively more intelii- 
gent and enlightened practice of the architectural 
profession. 

The first is to initiate efforts, when considered 
advantageous, directed toward establishing stand- 
ards in the interest of wise economy or better build- 
ing, or to promote improved practices relating to 
any or all phases of construction; and to establish 
and maintain dynamic contacts with other bodies 
engaged in the work of standardization or endeavor- 
ing to effect changes in practice when their activities 
may involve the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession as a servant to society. 

The second function is that of co!lecting, correlat- 
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ing, and compiling statistics and data relating to 
construction, and disseminating the information ; re- 
cording and reporting the results of research and 
investigations which contribute to knowledge ap- 
plicable to construction; and making the product 
of the committee’s own work, and its work with 
other bodies available for the guidance of every 
one engaged in the building industry. Without 
performance of this second function, the first would 
be a sterile effort and, indeed, were better left un- 
done. 

The report states in detail: 

The American Engineering Standards Committee orig- 
inally founded by the American Society of Mechanical 
engineers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and American Institute of 
Mining Engineers underwent reorganization the latter part 
of 1919, and now organizations other than the five founders 
are eligible to membership, subject, of course, to certain 
restrictions designed to exclude organizations of a purely 
commercial character. The member organizations may be 
represented on the committee by one, two, or three, com- 
mittee members, for each of whom the annual fee is Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500). 

Briefly, the procedure for the adoption of national 
standards provided by the American Engineering Standards 
commnittee is this: 

Any organization or any number of organizations inter- 
ested in the establishment of certain standards may singly 
or jointly notify the Standards Committee of the need for 
the proposed standards and the intention to formulate 
them. The Standards Committee gives its consideration to 
the statement of need for the standards, and, if satisfied, 
endeavors to select all organizations interested. The inter- 
ested organizations are appointed “sponsors” and_ they 
create a joint “Sectional Committee” charged with the work 
of formulating the standards desired. The standards thus 
formulated are reported back to the sponsors and when 
there is unanimous acceptance by the sponsors, the stand- 
ards are reported to the Standards Committee, which 
authorizes their publication as “National Standards.” 

It will be observed that under this procedure the Stand- 
ards Committee will ultimately become the medium for 
co-ordinating all activities in the field of standardization. 

The committee is fully persuaded that the Institute 
should become a member of the Standards Committee not 
only because the Standards Committee should have the 
earnest support and co-operation of the architectural pro- 
fession, but also because the Institute can thus keep up 
with the rapid march of events and be certain of its ap- 
pointment as one of the sponsors for standards which relate 
to materials and methods in which the architect is directly 
interested and thereby introduce the architect’s needs and 
experience as factors in shaping conclusions that otherwise 
might fail of universal sanction. By seating its members 
on the Engineering Standards Committee the Institute’s 
problem of covering the field of standardization activities 
is greatly simplified. The Institute’s voice will be heard 
in connection with all procedures of interest to the archi- 
tectural profession, and the Institute and the Committee on 
Structural Service may be spared unjust criticism for not 
making feverish and futile attempts to keep pace and effect 
contracts around the whole perimeter of an almost bound- 
less field of activities 

The Committee on recommends that 


Structural Service 
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the Institute apply for membership in the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee and appoint the chairman 
and other member of the Committee on Structural 
Service as its two representatives to sit on the committee. 

Co-operation with other bodies demands provision in the 
committee personnel for representation and co-operative 
work [his requirement gathers importance if the Insti- 
tute acts favorably upon the committee’s recommendation 
that it become a member of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. Through this membership there 
will be offered opportunities for co-operative study and 
creative work which are now shut off by reason of the 
committee’s inability to keep itself informed on the activi- 
other organizations. As an example of the enlarged 
ield of opportunity thus offered, reference is made to the 
drafting of an elevator safety code undertaken jointly 
three years ago by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Elevator Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the United States Bureau of Standards. The elevator 
code and, indeed, all matters relating to elevator 
equipments are of direct and deep interest to the architect, 
yet the Institute had no official knowledge of the work on 
the sa fety code until January of this year. As the result of 
the committee's activities in connection with the Confer- 
National Safety Code, this tentative elevator code 
studied by the committee and the Institute 
ine of the sponsors for the code when completed. 
Had the Engineering Standards Committee, with the 
Institute a member, been in existence when this work was 
undertaken the Institute would certainly have been one of 
the original sponsors. Doubtless there are a large number 
of current efforts equally important to the architectural 
with which the Institute has had no opportunity 
to become connected, and with which, in the future, 
through membership in the Standards Committee, the 
Institute may and should become actively connected. 

The only feasible, though not fully satisfactory, means 
of meeting this requirement of adequate representation is 
to enlarge the Structural Service Committee by adding to 
selected because of especial equipment of 
knowledge and experience with structural problems, who 
should be scattered throughout the principal cities where 
conventions, meetings, and are customarily 
held, as well as those cities which are considered as centers 
iction activity for certain regions. 
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COMMITTEE ON CONTRACTS 


Wat. STANLEY PARKER, Chairman 


The work of this committee is of particular value 
and its recommendations will be studied with in- 
terest by every member of the profession. There is 
no more thought compelling subject before the pro- 
fession of architecture today than that of contracts. 

The report states in part: 

In regard to the cost plus fee agreement form, the fourth 
tentative draft, as submitted with last year’s report, has 
been widely distributed to various individuals and organ- 
izations ; only a few comments have been received, and no 
fundamental criticism has been received which the commt- 
tee believes should be followed. In presenting the agree- 
ment form, the committee has always endeavored to make 
clear the fact that it was not a definite form available for 
use intact, although conceivably it might occasionally be so 
used. but that it was a form intended to serve as a guide 
drafting of such forms of agreement. The com- 
recommends that the “Circular of Information 
the Cost Plus Fee System of Contracting for 


in the 
mittee 
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Building Construction” and the “Form of Agreement be- 
tween Contractor and Owner” for use with such a system 
in the forms known as the “Fourth Tentative Draft” be 
adopted by the Institute, and printed for sale as an Insti- 
tute Document with the following two changes in the text 
of the Agreement :— 

Article 5, Paragraph (3) to read as follows :—Salaries of 
Contractor’s Employes stationed at the field office, in 
whatever capacity employed. Employes engaged, at shops 
or on the road, in expediting the production of transpor- 
tation of material, shall be considered as stationed at the 
field office and their salaries paid for such part of their 
time as is employed on this work.” 

Article 13, omit the word “signed” in the fifth line, and 
substitute for the last six words of the frst paragraph the 
words “all receipted bills,” so that the first paragraph shall 
read “The Contractor shall, between the first and seventh 
of each month, deliver to the Architect a statement, sworn 
to if required, showing in detail and as completely as pos- 
sible all moneys paid out by him on account of the cost of 
the work during the previous month for which he is to be 
reimbursed under Article 5 hereof, with original pay rolls 
for labor, checked and approved by a person satisfactory 
to the Architect, and all receipted bills.” 

Two other matters have come to the attention of the 
committee, one being a request of the Institute of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers urging that contracts for lighting 
fixtures be settled at the time the general contracts for the 
buildings are settled in order to prevent delay which will 
make difficult the proper execution of the fixtures. The 
committee does not believe that any general pronounce- 
ment on this matter can be made; that, of necessity, many 
such contracts must be settled at a date later than the date 
of the general contracts. It is needless to say that the 
problem of lighting fixtures is involved in the layout of the 
electric work for the building, and in many types of build- 
ings must be, to a very considerable extent, definitely 
determined when the original layout is made, and it goes 
without saying that the contracts should be settled in time 
to give adequate time for execution of the work. Further 
than this, it does not seem possible to go in attempting 
to standardize handling fixture contracts. 

A further matter is the question of issuing a standard 
clause for lump sum contracts providing for the adjustment 
of the lump sum to cover increases in current rates of labor 
in order to protect the contractor against loss on this 
account. The matter was briefly discussed at the board 
meeting in November, and there was a general agreement 
that some such clause was desirable. The matter was re- 
ferred to the committee with authority to issue such clause 
as they might approve. A canvass of the committee de- 
veloped both approval and strong disapproval of such 
action. The committee believes that no such clause should 
be issued by the Institute until the demand for it is clear, 
and substantial agreement reached on its form. The 
committee, therefore, recommends that no such clause be 
issued at this time. 


COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS 


RicHARD F. Scumipt, Chairman 


It is claimed that there is a definite type of client 
who has an indefinite problem which he desires to 
study with a number of different minds, in order 
not only to develop his problem, but to develop the 
personal equation. 

To these men and this type of problem the Com- 
petition Code is not suited as it prevents the owner 
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coming into contact with the competitors and limits 
the judgment of an indefinite prob:em to a jury un- 
familiar with the controlling factors of the prob- 
lem. 

It is further claimed that 
prevented by the Code from carrying out what 
seems to many a perfectly legitimate business un- 
dertaking and architects and the profession have 
been placed in the position of telling the business 
man that while they admit that it was a perfectly 
good business proposition their professional code 
would not permit them to co-operate. 

Apparently this has been detrimental to the pro- 
fession and to a general adoption of the code. 

The Institution recognizes the right of an owner 
to purchase unlimited professional service on a basis 
of adequate remuneration where no competition 


these men have been 


exists. 

The report suggests that the convention consider the 
drafting of a clause which will state that it shall be held: 
more Architects 
prepare sketches at the same time for the same project, if 
each Architect so employed be informed as to all the others 
and the remuneration for the 
rendered be uniform for all and be agreed upon by the 
owner and all of the Architects so employed as satisfactory 
and adequate. Such a clause should be modified by the 
statement that it is not that such an exception 
should be applied to buildings of considerable size or im- 
portance, or when the problem is definite the solutions can 
be compared solely on the basis of drawings submitted. 


It is applicable only to cases where the elements of the 


that no competition exists where two or 


preliminary service so 


desirable 


problem are uncertain, and where the personal opinion 
of the owner is a controlling factor 

The convention may deem it advisable to insist on the 
employment of a professional adviser whose duty it shall 
be to see that each Architect employed be informed as to 
all the others and the remuneration for the preliminary 
service so rendered be uniform for all and agreed upon by 
the owner, and to all the Architects so employed as satis- 
factory and adequate; also to see that all drawings re- 
quested of the Architects be on the same basis and be 
presented in the same manner and that he shall act in an 
advisory capacity only, the owner not being obliged to 
accept the recommendation of the adviser or of a jury in 
making the final selection. 

Nothing in such a clause is to be construed as modifying 
the Institute’s condemnation of any arrangement by which 
a disguised competition is conducted under cover of pay- 
ment that is either nominal or inadequate compensation 
to participants of the service performed, whether or not 
further employment on the project follows. 

It appears to your committee that the reasons for estab- 
lishing the fundamental principles of the program which 
have been discussed at almost every convention, are not 
understood or known to the profession in general and that 
it is apparent that convention reports and the Circular of 
Advice are not read, or digested, if read, by the whole 
membership. Chapters could well afford to devote at least 
one hour of each evening of each season to the subject 
and your committee recommends further that the discus- 
and committee reports of several years past be 
published in pamphlet form, including a list and data of 
competitions which have been satisfactorily conducted 
under the Institute Code. 


sions 
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COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Joun Irwin Bricut, Chairman 


The report of this committee has been unusually 
well prepared. It is a careful analysis of the many 
and intricate matters that architects will have to 
consider when engaged in community planning. It 
states at the outset: 


An intelligent 
enterprise. 


direction is necessary in any housing 
In the case of the Government, it produced 
houses whose main characteristics are quality, usefulness, 
and beauty. If the same degree of intelligent direction had 
been exercised by speculative interests it would have re- 
sulted in a subordination of all desirable features to the 
necessity of earning a profit on the investment. It is 
significant that we speak of the “necessity” of a profit and 
the “desirability” of good living conditions, because that 
state of mind is responsible for the indifference with 
which we view the disappearance, one by one, of all the 
desirable features of the home. When all is lost but 
private profit, we refuse to build for that is the one thing 
which we cannot bring ourselves to surrender. 

The Government, however, was able to do this, but the 
elimination of gain was, after all, a negative virtue and 
taken alone teaches but half the story. The positive virtue 
is the development of the community plan in which the 
welfare of all was considered before the supposed rights of 
any individual. Housing produced by private enter- 
prise, working primarily for a profit, cannot regard the 
social advantages of its customers as of equal value to the 
financial return on capital and it is therefore plain that if 
people wish to live under such admirable conditions as exist 
in most of these villages, the speculative builder must be 
barred out. 


one 


The physical arrangement of the houses is a distinct 
advance over the usual pre-war type. This was only to be 
expected, as never before was the national effort so con- 
centrated on this problem, enlisting the best minds of the 
country in the effort to design and erect pleasing houses. 
Generally speaking, the houses were but two rooms deep 
and when the detached house was not possible, the rows 
were short and architecturally pleasing. It is to be hoped 
that object lessons will exercise a_ stimulating 
influence on our future domestic architecture. 


these 


Unfortunately, these efforts have taught us nothing on 
the questions of land, finance, and management for the 
very good reason that the face of the government has been 
set against any study of these questions. As far as can 
now be seen, the houses will be sold to individuals and the 
values created by the community itself will ultimately 
revert to the individual or the speculator. 


The general findings of the committee are set 
forth as follows: 


The general tenor seems to demonstrate that there is as 
yet no general public realization of the issues at stake. 
This can only be corrected by a campaign of education and 
in order to make a commencement on this line, a lecture 
tour has been undertaken. The committee hopes that the 
Institute will appropriate a sufficient sum of money for its 
continuance. The committee recommends that in present- 
ing to the public the idea of community planning, a certain 
definite theory should be expounded. It is not enough to 
show pictures of charming houses. It should be taught 
that to obtain the result, certain changes connected with 
our ideas on finance and social rights must be effected. Not 
until industry is organized to produce socially useful goods 
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can there be a real answer to the building problem, but 
vithout expressing itself on this question the Institute 
ould perform a great public service in concentrating atten- 
ion on immediate evils. The public expects its architects 
» advise it rightly on problems connected with plan and 
yuilding and while rendering this service, we should fit 
irselves to discuss the whole question. In this category, 
the protection of the value created by the community itself 
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should receive the first consideration. This has been called 
inaccurately the unearned increment and the faulty defini- 
tion has largely been the reason why its significance has not 
been generally comprehended. Increment is not unearned. 
It is earned, but, to use a bookkeeping expression, we have 
not credited the asset to the proper account. The neglect 
to balance it against its creative forces has permitted the 
impression that it is spontaneous in its origin. 


Convention Notes 


The large room in the Corcoran Galleries to the 
left of the main staircase, commonly used for loans, 
was occupied by a comprehensive showing of Wash- 
ington plans, lent by the Federal Art Commission, 
and formed part of the First National Exhibitio. of 
Architecture. 

It was the Park Commission’s plan for the 
development of Washington made some twenty 
years ago under authority of the United States 
Senate that gave fresh impetus to city planning in 
all parts of the world. In a single large frame on 
the east wall of this gallery are shown L’Enfant’s 
original plan for Washington drawn up in 1791, the 
plan as revised in 1800, the plan as reverted to in 
1900, and enlarged and developed, and the plan of 
Washington as so far put into execution. 


There was a general disposition on the part of 
everyone who was present at the reception at the 
opening of the exhibition in the evening adversely to 
criticize the action of the Government in permitting 
the encroachment of War and Navy buildings in 
Potomac Park. The large plans showing this en- 
croachment were carefully studied. 

here was a brilliant assemblage of interested 
ruests at the opening reception of the First Na- 
tional Exhibition of Architecture. All ranks of the 
ilitary service were represented in uniform, from 

e private to a major-general. The great success 
ttending this exhibition will doubt!ess encourage the 
nstitute to extend its scope and character in future 
ears, 


oe & 


\fter adjournment on the afternoon of the first 
lay, the officers of the Arts Club of Washington 
ndered a reception to the delegates. Mrs. George 
Julian Zolnay, wife of the president; Mrs. K. H. 
Bush-Brown, Mrs. Charles Fairfax and Mrs. L. M. 
Leisenring presided over the tea tables 


The Arts Club house is a fine example of our 
best Georgian Colonial period. It was built in 1802, 
served for a brief period in 1817 as the Executive 
Mansion, and has been, in turn, the legation of Great 
Britain, Austria and Belgium. 


There were many interesting reunions during the 
convention between delegates who had last greeted 
one another while in active service in Europe during 
the war. Many wore the stars of citation and other 
decorations gained in service. 


The visit after adjournment on the second day 
to the Lincoln Memorial fine feature of 
convention days. This stately structure lacks but 
little of completion, and when the grading and land- 


Was a 


scape effects are completed, will be a central point 
of interest to visitors to Washington. 


Its location is superb and the general effect, the 
correctness of every architectural detail, creates a 
memorial in which every architect, particularly those 
of the Institute, may take a very just pride. 

a: << 

Looking from the Lincoln Memorial toward the 
Monument and Capitol an opportunity was afforded 
to judge the effect of the placing of the War and 
Navy buildings. One of the things the Institute 
will certainly have to accomplish is the removal of 
these unsightly structures. 

* + 2 

Ideal weather marked the convention days in 
Washington. Yet, as one member put it, “We all 
know Washington, and that’s why Nashville was so 
enjoyable, by reason of novelty.” 

x * * 

The second day’s proceedings were much en- 
livened by the speeches of the various representa- 
tives of the State Societies, while the report of 
the committee was being considered. These will be 
found fully reported in our next issue, May 26. 








Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Architects Propose World Legisla- 
tion to Stop Hideous Urban 
Deformity 


World-wide legislation to stop the “hideous deformity” 
of streets, parks, gardens and plazas and to beautify all 
cities was advocated at the first Congress of Architects 
at its sessions in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Representatives were present from all South American 
countries as well as from the United States. The con- 
gress in proposing legislation for adoption of regular plans 
and location of public buildings and monuments, recom- 
mended continuation of the system of uniform squares. 

Classes in “urbanization” in universities and _ special 
schools of architecture were also proposed as indispensable 
for culture of the people. 

Emphasis was laid on need of construction with govern- 
ment aid of cheap and hygienic homes for 
industrial sections. 


laborers in 
The congress urged establishment in 
each country of a “national bank for the construction of 
economic houses” with funds contributed by 
and capitalists. 


employers 


Building Operations in 1919 

Reports received by the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, from the building officials of 
114 of the larger cities in the country show that building 
operations in 1919 greatly exceeded those in 1918, both in 
number and cost. The number of permits issued or build- 
ings erected in these 114 cities in 1919 was 309,551, as com- 
pared with 173,635 in 1918, an increase of 135,916 or 78 
per cent. The cost of the operations in 1919 was $1,130,- 
817,591 as compared with $369,252,315 in 1918, an increase 
of $761,565,276 or 206 per cent. If the operations in the 
remaining cities from which the Geological Survey usually 
receives statistics of building operations show a propor- 
tionate increase the number of permits issued or buildings 
erected in 1919 was about 377,000, which would cost about 
$1,300,000,000, so that the record for 1919 was the highest 
yet reached in the building industries in these cities in 
both the number and the cost of operations. The year of 
the next highest record was 1916, when 347,761 operations 
were reported, which cost $1,046,276,549. The average 
cost per operation in the cities which have so far reported 
for 1919 was $2127 in 1918 and $3653 in 1919. 


War Memorial Plans Crude 


None of the sixty-seven proposals submitted in the 
competition of ideas for a permanent war memorial to be 
erected by the City of New York was found sufficiently 
meritorious to recommend its adoption to the general com- 
mittee, the jury of artists which inspected the plans 
submitted, has reported. 

The jury expressed the opinion that the competition has 


served to show that the memorial should be in the form of 
an arch, a cenotaph, a statue or sculptural group. Opinion 
disapproves of any project mainly utilitarian in scope. The 
jury urges the consideration of all available sites in the 
City of New York and particularly the northern portion 
of Manhattan. New York City desires a war memorial 
worthy of the cause that it commemorates and worthy of 
itself. This desire is attainable if the proper steps are 
taken. The first step has not been taken. A competition 
of ideas was attempted in a casual way by the Mayor's 
Committee, without giving due notice and invitation, with- 
out a program and without the direction of a representa 
tive committee. The results of this attempt, as shown in 
the recent exhibition at the City Hall, speak for themselves 
as in fact carrying the project but little farther than its 
starting point. 

While there may be several ways of going about this 
rather difficult problem, the direct and simple procedure 
which has been urged upon the Mayor's Committee is in 
effect this: 

To hold a competition, perhaps country-wide, of pro- 
posals of schemes under direction of a_ representative 
committee whose personnel shall give adequate assurance 
of its serious purpose and responsibility. This committee 
to evaluate the results of the competition as to site and 
schemes, whether monument, bridge, memorial hall, or any 
combination of these, upon a definite place, and to settle 
the question of both scheme and site within such limits as 
to make possible an architectural solution. 

To delegate this solution to a sub-committee of profes- 
sional men who shall institute, conduct and judge a com- 
petition in the approved way for the scheme and place 
selected and make an award of the work to the 
in this final competition. 


winner 


Bungalows 


In their effort to arrive at the lowest cost of building 
homes for working-class families, English architects and 
housing reformers have made a number of discoveries. 
Mention has already been made here of new ideas on 
material and method of construction, and lay-outs that 
minimize the cost of street-making. 
the latest contribution which comes from Barry Parker, 
the well-known architect. Retained by the Joseph Rown- 
tree Village Trust to investigate the latest experiments 
in cottage construction, he found, first, that in the particu- 
lar locality where houses were to be built, brick was still 
the cheapest material—because it can be handled more 
quickly than others—that much cost could be saved by 
standardizing every part to the utmost extent (he calls it 
building on the Ford car plan), and that at the present 
cost of labor and timber, bungalows are cheaper to build 
than two-story houses. He says in a recent issue of 
Housing: 

“We decided on bungalows, because we weighed the 
relative cost of labor, and the difficulty of getting labor, 
against the increased amount of material which there is in 


The Survey refers to 
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a bungalow over a two-story cottage giving the same ac- 
commodation. 

“Our view was that by eliminating the staircase we 
reduced considerably the labor needed; and by practically 
eliminating scaffolding we further reduced the labor needed, 
avoiding as this did almost all running up and down of 
ladders, as well as the labor entailed in erecting scaffolding, 
and, in addition, one laborer could attend on more brick- 
layers working on the ground level than he could working 
on the first floor and roof level of a two-story cottage.” 

He further mentions the advantage of more rapid roofing 
and the amount of time gained thereby during which the 
men can work under cover. The chief difficulty, however, 
was to design a floor plan permitting the greatest possible 
uniformity, yet permitting different location or rooms 
and windows so as to get the best light for each house, 
whatever its aspect. This was so successfully solved that 
with four of the bungalows arranged in a square, only one 
bedroom is sunless and all larders have north exposure. 
One of several structural innovations is a kitchen range 
which can be heated from the open fire in the living room 
or alternately from its own grate. 

The idea that the taller house is cheaper because of 
saving in land, has long been exploded in England, where 
investigations have proved that the price of land in- 
variably follows the type of development and absorbs the 
intended saving. 


Housing Shortage and Fire Hazard 


Adequate Protection Is Essential to Conserve 
Existing Supply of Home Space 


\ housing shortage so acute that the very social fabric 
of a country may be threatened, is the great present-day 
problem confronting us. So states Wharton Clay, archi- 
tectural engineer, in the New York Times. With the neces- 
sity for building increased a hundredfold, in order to catch 
up with the rise in population, conservation of the national 
resources is likewise a paramount issue. So necessary is 
the permanence of every item in building work that pro- 
tection from fire of every inch of combustible material that 
goes into the construction of a home must be effected, if 
living conditions are to be made more endurable and the 
cost of housing reduced. 

Only 20,000 new houses were built in 1918. 
have been twenty times that many. 

\ bit better was 1919, with 70,000 dwellings completed, 
according to the estimates by the United States Housing 
Corporation. But still the increase in population is far 
outstripping the building program for new houses. While 
in 1890 an average of 110.5 families occupied each 100 
homes, to-day that figure has mounted to 121 families for 
every 100 dwellings. 


There should 


Hence, the present acute congestion. 
With a conservative estimate of 27,900,000 families in 
1925, the great housing shortage will continue unless build- 
ing in all parts of the country increases to an extent un- 
paralleled in the history of the construction business. 

If only the current number of homes are constructed 
each year for the next five years, 409,500 dwellings must 
be built, and the congestion will reach 129.6 families per 
hundred homes, or two families in every fourth house. 

Merely to keep up with the increasing number of fami- 
lies and in no way alleviate the present congestion, 2,139,000 
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homes have to be constructed before 1926, while a return to 
the pre-war conditions of 115 families per 100 homes means 
the building of 3,340,000 dwellings in that period. 

These figures become all the more startling when it is 
considered that they include the building work necessary 
for increase in population only. They do not include the 
construction necessary to cope with the enormous yearly 
residential fire losses, which are the equivalent of 13,000 
homes, valued at $5000 each, totally destroyed. Nor do 
they include the large number of homes abandoned or 
demolished to make way for new building work. 

In a town of 25,000 the construction program necessary 
means at least 500 and 800 homes in five years, respectively, 
and the stability of the building industry becomes apparent. 

Materials must be used to protect the combustible struc- 
tural members of all the houses we build in the future. 
One fire loss is worse than a building project abandoned. 


Quotations on Office Space in 
Many Cities 


Building managers in most cities have been busy in 
recent months deciding what is the right rental basis, and 
in some cases schedules have been changed several times. 
It is generally conceded that buildings are entitled to 6 per 
cent. net earning, after a deduction of 2 per cent. of cost 
of improvements for depreciation. Reports received from 
various cities by Record and Guide indicate that the fol- 
lowing is the asking price per square foot for desirable 
office space: 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Toledo .... 
Dayton 
Peoria 

St. Louis... 
\tlanta 
New Orleans 
Louisville 
Omaha 
Spokane 
Seattle 
Portland 
Los Angeles 


$3.00 to $5.00 
3.00 to 3.50 
3.00 to 4.00 
2.50 3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
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Plans were approved by the municipal council for mak- 
ing Madrid one of the finest cities in Europe. It is in- 
tended to provide accommodations for a permanent popu- 
lation of 1,000,000. 

At the suggestion of King Alfonso, a commission of 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts has been studying 
for a long time the possibilities of developing city plants 
to conform with the general plan for improving the city. 

More than 1000 houses now building will be made to 
conform with the scheme. The height and structure of 
the many buildings under construction will be controlled 
by the new plans. 
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Personals 


Ellory K. Taylor, architect, has opened an office at 1627 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. 

Holmes & Winslow, architects, have moved to 134 East 
Forty-fourth street, New York. 

William Douden, architect, has removed from Millers- 


burgh, Pa., to the Nicholson Bank Building, Union, S. C. 


Irving Brooks, architect, has moved from 215 Montague 
street to larger quarters at 26 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles M. 
from 215 Montague 


im: as 


Spindler, architect, has moved his offices 
street to 26 Court street, Brooklyn, 


Brook & Sackheim, 
from 215 Montague 
ms Ba 

William J. Provost and William E. 
ciated to practice architecture at 292 Main 
ford, Conn. 


architects, recently moved their offices 
street to 26 Court street, Brooklyn, 


asso- 


Stam- 


Butler have 
street, 


Max Hirsch, architect, announces the removal of his 
office from 215 Montague street to 26 Court street. Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 


Oliver M. Wiard has opened an office for architectural 
practice at 101 Park avenue, New York, and desires 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 


Bart Tourison, architect, formerly of Philadelphia, has 
moved to New York City and has established offices in 
the Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church street. 


Macy recently resigned as chief engineer of 


Ralph G. r of 
staff of 


the Walter Kidde Co. to join the engineering 
the Engineering & Appraisal Co., New York City. 


H. P. Knowles, architect, announces the removal of his 
offices from the Vanderbilt Concourse Building, 52 Vander- 
bilt avenue, to 21 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 


A. Benjamin and Harry M. Prince have established 
offices for architectural practice at 2003 Main street, 
Dallas, Tex., under the name of Benjamin & Prince. 


Roy 


Tolan has reopened an office for archi- 
Building, Ft. 


Brentwood S. 
tectural practice in the Farmers’ Trust Co. 
Wayne, Ind., and catalogues, samples, etc., are requested. 


Bannister & Schell, architects, for a number of years 
located at 67 Wall street, Manhattan, announce that they 
have moved their offices to 246 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Richard Williams and J. Frederick Kelly have formed 
the architectural firm of Williams & Kelly and have opened 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, New Haven, 


Conn. 


Clifton Lee, Jr., and Merrill C. Lee have opened an office 
for the practice of architecture and engineering at 918% 
East Main street, Richmond, Va., and desire samples and 
catalogues. 

National headquarters of the National Builders’ Supply 
Association are now at 708 Merchants’ Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., instead of in the Odd Fellows’ Building 
in that city. 

Lubroth & Lubroth, architects, announce the dissolution 
of the partnership heretofore existing, and in future Jacob 
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Lubroth will practice his profession in the old offices at 
44 Court street, Brooklyn. 


Frank H. Day and Harry E. Bolton announce the open- 
ing of an office for the practice of architecture at 24 North 
Main street, Gloversville, N. Y. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
and samples are requested. 


Grimes & Jungling, architects and engineers, have moved 
from their location at 1207 Fullerton Building to 513 Odd 
Fellows’ Building, St. Louis, Mo., on account of increasing 
the size of their quarters. Catalogues and 
desired. 


samples are 


News From Various Sources 


A subway is to be constructed in Tokyo, Japan. 
New York City had 9000 saloons when prohibition came. 


Farm horses of the United States are valued at $1,993.- 
000,000. 


In Buenos Aires poison gas has been used to kill rats 
found in buildings. 


The United States has doubled its consumption of pe- 
troleum since 1911. 


In only twelve States of the forty-eight is the largest 
city also the capital. 

West Virginia has just finished paying to Virginia its 
share of the old State debt. 


It is estimated that it will take this country about six 
years to get absolutely dry. 


There are more geysers in Yellowstone National Park 
than in all the rest of the world. 


During 1919 more ships were built in the United States 
than in all the rest of the world. 


The 


in New 


teachers is $400 a 
United States. 


average salary for 
Zealand than the 


year more 


Ninety million barrels of oil were used for fuel and 


other military purposes in the European war zone. 


Motor car builders predict that there will be at least 
10,000,000 motor vehicles in use in the United States dur- 
ing 1920. 


The United States Forest Service reports that in Florida 
is the largest stand of yellow pine anywhere in the South- 
ern States, the amount estimated at 50,000,000,000 
feet. 


being 


The United States Bureau of Standards, after 150 days 
of testing, has that the 1:2:4 concrete mixture 
used in the construction of water storage tanks is suffi- 
ciently waterproof for the purpose. Although the head 
was 35 feet and there small water due to 
penetration, the- exteriors of the tank remained dust dry 


decided 


was a loss of 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 





With the lifting of railroad embargoes it is expected 
that building construction will be relieved of the most dif- 
ficult obstacle which stands in the path of the season’s 
program. Much of the stalled freight is already getting 
under way and the railroad officials believe that the next 
three weeks will see the clearing of the rails and the move- 
ment of all freight now blocked in transit. After this has 
been accomplished and the natural relations between sup- 
ply and demand are re-established the speculative tend- 
encies will disappear from the prices of building material 
and though this does not imply a reduction, it is doubtful 
f there will be any further advances for the present. All 
the weight of conservative business men is with the effort 
to stabilize prices and supply. 

[he National Association of Building Trades Employers 
proposes for all lump sum contracts the following clause: 
‘The above proposition is based upon the cost of labor and 
materials as of this date. If increase or decrease in the 
cost of labor or materials occurs on this work, the owner 
will be charged or credited with such increase over or under 
the prices which existed at the date of contract.” 

lhis association has also expressed its disapproval of 
overtime work as detrimental to the best interests of the 
building industry. 

[here has been a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
efficiency of the shorter day. Some of the labor delegates 
to the International Labor Conference hesitated to urge 
its adoption on a basis of greater productivity. A report 
has now been published by the U. S. Public Health Service 
which shows a comparison made under the direction of 
Professor Frederic S. Lee, of Columbia. It is found that 
the eight hour system is more efficient than the ten, as the 
ten hour is more efficient than the twelve. , 

lhe outstanding feature of the eight hour system is a 
steady maintenance of output. In the ten hour day the 
maximum is reached in the fourth hour but declines in the 
fth and stays at a low level the remainder of the day. 
The eight hour day begins and ends approximately on 
schedule and Icst time is reduced to a minimum. 

In the absence of fatigue, accidents vary directly with 
the speed of production owing to increased exposure to 
risk; but the breaking up of the regular variation by fatigue 
is indicated by (1) the rise of accidents with the fall of 
outputand (2) the disproportionate rise of accidents with 
the rise of output and the absence of a proportionate fall 
of accidents with the fall of output in the final hours of 
the day. 

It is also stated in this report that labor turnover has 
been found to be directly associated with distasteful work- 
ing conditions and is lowered by systematic effort to im- 
prove conditions; that the turnover is highest among new 
employees. 

There is satisfaction in the knowledge that these matters 
are having careful scientific research. Much more remains 
to be done in the way of analyzing and adapting the hu- 
man element in industry. As the report says in explana- 
tion of its purpose “That complexities of maladjustment 
exist, that all the ingenuities of human invention must be 
expended upon them, need no longer be contended. The 
new era opening for social and economic progress is now 


to bring to bear upon these intricate problems the finest 
powers of science, focusing upon the several elements, 
among which health is of first importance, integrating them 
and relating them to a large view of society. To humaniz- 
ing working conditions, to reassert the value of the in- 
dividual, to study all ways of releasing in work the best 
energies of the worker instead of as now prodigally wast- 
ing them, this should be the practical role of science in 
industry. And it is as a contribution to this era of in- 
tensive study devoted to large ends that the report has 
been aimed.” 

The announcement of unfilled orders by the United 
States Steel Corporation shows a gain of 467,672 in the 
month of April, reaching a total of 10,359,747 tons. This 
is more work than could be turned out in the eight months 
up to the end of the year. The amount of unfinished busi- 
ness is larger now than at any time since August, 1917. 
The record figure in 1917, however, was in April, amount- 
ing to 12,183,083. 

To a slight extent this figure has been influenced by the 
railroad strike, which has interfered with shipments and 
production, but it is chiefly an increase accountable to the 
demands of business. 

The scarcity of capital seems to be world wide. During 
the past month the Bank of England raised its discount 
rate from 6 to 7 per cent, the Bank of France from 5 to 6 
per cent, the Bank of Sweden from 6 to 7, the Bank of 
Finland from 7 to 8 per cent, the Bombay rate from 7 to 
9 per cent. Such advances are made, of course, for the 
purpose of holding in check the demands for credit, which 
the shortage of capital makes necessary. 

The demands for all kinds of goods are in excess of 
the supply and the world has not regained the normal 
production which existed previous to the war. The people 
wish to buy more goods than yet exist. They would make 
credit take the place of capital. Inflation therefore exists 
as it did during the war; exists and spreads in spite of 
the advancing bank rates. The situation is intensified by 
the large amounts of commodities in transit. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
CHICAGO :—The aristocrats of the 
with $10 a day wage, may find themselves facing a scarcity 
of “jobs” if the slump continues in the building industry in 
Chicago. 
The tremendous reduction in building activities is bound 
to result in a slack employment season for many of the 


building trades, 


highly paid craft, say the contractors. Already the labor 
shortage has ceased to exist in the construction field and 
builders report little difficulty in securing men. 

This is a decided contrast to conditions of last year 
when men in building trades in Chicago dropped from 
72,000 to 42,000 with the bonus system, overtime and wage 
increase offers made by contractors in outbidding one an- 
other to get men. The present wage scale for some 
twenty of the craft is an outcome of that mad scramble 
to secure labor last year. 

Trades including carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
lathers, glaziers, plasterers, steamfitters and structural iron 
workers now get $1.25 an hour instead of $1.00. Common 
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building labor has been increased 43 per cent since May 
lst—an increase from $5.60 to $8 2 day. Plasterers’ la- 
borers now receive $8.50 and caisson diggers $10 per eight 
hour day. 

That some of the trades feel slighted in the general 
wage increases is shown by two new strikes, which con- 
stitute a fresh “menace to the construction industry.” A 
section of the iron moulders’ union walked out demanding 
a minimum of $10 per day. The flat wage for moulders 
recently was $6.40 for eight hours. It was later increased 
$2 per day, which was accepted by 90 per cent of the 
moulders in the Chicago district. 

Four thousand striking carpenters employed in sash, 
door and woodworking mills of Chicago threaten to tie up 
the industry if their demands are not met. The men were 
drawing 85 cents an hour and were to get $1.10 an hour 
beginning June Ist, according to members of the employers’ 
strike committee. . 

With skilled labor at $10 per day and common labor at 
$8, brick at $16 per thousand, lime at $2 per barrel, laths 
at $22 per thousand and lumber, which cost $35 to $40 
four years ago, today at $65 and $80—construction has 
become almost prohibitive. In the opinion of the trade, 
the public cannot or will not build until construction 
costs drop. 

The contractors claim they are hampered in building 
operations by the attitude of the banks toward building 
loans, while the banker justifies the tightening of credit 
accommodation to the builder by citing the low rate of 
interest on building loans. 

In the meantime the individual has been forced into a 
“blind alley,” facing an indefinite prolongation of high 
rents and inadequate housing facilities. 

(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE :—Architects and jobbers are able to report 
this week a more active interest in large building contracts, 
although the work has not proceeded beyond the figuring 
stage. Due to the fact that such interest has been quiet 
since early spring the indication is regarded as pointing to 
more extensive building in the late summer. It is the 
history in the North Coast country that the largest building 
commitments are seldom undertaken until the rainy sea- 
son sets in in the fall, and it is expected that more business 
building work will develop. Small homes, dwellings and 
residences now under way will be completed, but beyond 
this, home building for the year is believed to be at an 
end due to inability to get essential finishing materials. 

Price changes this week reach only to radiation, vitro- 
ware and boilers for steam and hot water heating, which 
have advanced 5 per cent. Steel and plumbing supply 
jobbers bear out the assertion that there is considerable 
figuring on large work but agree that fulfillment is wanting. 

Jobbers report inability to get delivery for the present 
quarter in pipe and fittings, but there has been no advance 
to them in primary costs. 

There is plenty of fire, face, and common brick—due to 
adequate local production. Jobbers are delivering on the 
job at stationary prices. “Metal lath is steady. Fir lath is 
plentiful and the market weak at $10.50 on the job. Roof- 
ing is steady and featureless. 

Red cedar shingles are weak at $5.80 to $6 for clears 
and $4.60 for stars, per 1,000 basis, or 12 per cent less 
for squares at the mill. Inability of manufacturers and 
wholesalers to get shipments past the embargoed points 
in the East is given as the reason for the weakness in the 
shingle market. 

Fir lumber is stationary. A few orders have come in 
from Eastern builders through yard buyers and these being 
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for urgent delivery indicate to the mills that there is 
shortly to be a return to the West Coast of Eastern buy- 
ing in volume. Tendency toward concessions in prices is 
slowly vanishing, although mills that would not quote 
wholesale buyers ninety days ago are now soliciting their 
business. It looks as though accumulated back orders were 
cleaning up. The car supply is wholly inadequate to meet 
the situation, but transcontinental line officials state that 
they will within thirty days be able to deliver a fair volume 
of system cars which, if the ratio is to 70 to 80 per cent 
of requirements, will weaken the market. 

(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SAN FRANCISCO :—Deliveries of freight are showing 
little if any improvement and building is being delayed in 
various quarters by the impossibility of getting necessary 
materials. 

Common brick advanced $2 per thousand this week and 
lime and plaster and cement also sought a higher level on 
May 1. Notwithstanding the high prices of material, the 
city is. planning to erect a group of war memorial build- 
ings on Van Ness avenue, adjoining the Civic Center—to 
cost $2,500,000. Bliss & Faville, architects, have prepared 
plans for an addition to the building of the Women’s 
Athletic Club, on Post street; this will enlarge the dining 
room, library and several other rooms as well as provide 
sixty additional sleeping rooms. 

Architect George W. Kelham is completing plans for a 
four-story concrete addition to Holbrook, Merrill & Stet- 
son’s stove manufacturing plant in this city. The addition 
is 137x275 feet and will cost approximately $500,000. 

From plans prepared by Architect W. H. Weeks, a con- 
tract has been let for the erection of a concrete and terra 
cotta Court House for Inyo County, Calif., for $158,700. 
Mr. Weeks has also been commissioned to prepare plans 
for a fireproof high school building to be erected in Pied- 
mont, Calif. Bonds for $250,000 have been voted for the 
construction of the building. 

The Builders’ Exchange, the General Contractors’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco and the Building and Indus- 
tries Association of San Francisco have voted to consoli- 
date and will henceforth go under the name of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange. 

(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

BOSTON :—Thirty-three new Massachusetts corpora- 
tions were chartered this past week with total capitalization 
of $10,260,000. 

Crowded conditions in Boston schools, of which so much 
has been written during the last few years and which now 
force 8,000 children to be accommodated in 160 portable 
buildings or hired quarters, have led the school committee 
to advance an ambitious building program covering three 
years for which $2,000,000 additional each year ewill be 
required. The new program takes care of 48 new school 
buildings. 

Contracts awarded in New England from January 1 to 
April 29 amounted to $108,932,000 as against $37,519,000 
for a corresponding period in 1919; $47,124,000 in 1918, 
and $58,472,000 in 1917. 

(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

BIRMINGHAM :—The city’s building inspector has_ is- 
sued permits during the month of April for 34 new struc- 
tures which are to be rushed to early completion in view 
of. the present need for more houses. 

The strike of union plumbers for $12 per day of eight 
hours has tended to discourage a certain amount of work 
for which local architects have been preparing plans. 

Prices of building material remain practically unchanged. 
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Designing the Automatic Sprinkler System 
for Hot Water Heating 


F TER the tremendous wastage of war, more 
than ever before is economy in all things 
essential. The architect who designs a 

structure both substantial and artistic at minimum 
cost is not only serving his client but also perform- 
public service by making construction work 
possible in these days of high costs. The farmer 
has been urged to study methods of improved culti- 
vation that he might make two blades grow where 
but one grew before. Might it not be possible to 
conserve material and labor in the building industry, 
by obtaining double service where possible from 
material entering into the construction? It would 
seem that the automatic sprinkler system offers a 
splendid opportunity along this line. Practically 
every industrial building erected today is equipped 
with such a fire extinguishing system, the installa- 
tion of which in certain types of structures is made 
compulsory by law in many states. Whether re- 
quired by law or not, hard-headed business men have 
been able to realize the beneficial results accruing 
from the installation of such a system in their 
buildings. Lower insurance rates is but one item. 

But these same buildings must 
Present systems of heating 
to physical conditions. 


ing a 


also be heated. 
vary greatly according 
To design the sprinkler 
that it will also function as a hot water 
system, and cost than the combined 
cost of a separate heating system and the usual type 
of automatic sprinkler installation is a desirable 
achievement. 


system 


heating less 


Such a system may be designed as 
either a gravity or forced hot water system. 
conditions will naturally govern the choice. How- 
ever, this combined system should not be decided 
upon until after a careful study of its adaptability to 
the particular structure in question has been made. 
It is obvious that a heating 


Local 


system consisting of 
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bare pipes spread over the entire ceiling area is 
more efficient where the floor area is large in propor- 
tion to the wall and window area. 


The radiating 
surface 


of the sprinkler piping if not equal to the 
total required to make up the heat losses should at 
least be large in proportion to it. For a narrow 
building with large window surface, this would not 
be the case. 

In contemplating innovations, 
person is skeptical. 
often asked in a 
will not work. 

Results obtained from a number of systems of 
this type installed and in use over a period of from 
one to eight years, coupled with the f 
Underwriters’ Laboratories under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters have 
approved its use, should be sufficient to prove its 
practicability and would indicate that this system is 
destined to come into quite general use for those 
certain classes'of buildings to which it is adapted. 

It is reported that as long as 25 or 30 years ago 
the idea of utilizing the same pipes 
for fire protection was tried out, but it was not 
until 1910 that the first automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment of standard design was combined with a forced 
hot water heating system, and the piping of the 
sprinkler system thus utilized as heating surface. 
The idea originated, no doubt, purely from a desire 
to make a saving in first cost of installation, and 
while this is still the primary reason for the combi- 
nation, it has been found that there are also some 
lesser advantages, while no apparent disadvantages 
have been found. sara 

The rules of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers prescribe a maximum outgoing water tem- 
perature of 212 degrees. The average temperature 


the conservative 
The question “Will it work ?” is 
manner presupposing that it 


fact that the 


for heating and 
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of the water throughout the pipes will be somewhat 
less than this, but still considerably above the 155 
degrees at which the sprinkler heads open. The 
most serious problem to be solved was that of 
insulating the sprinkler head, so that while the water 


Note.-DimensionA'varies with the 
position of the line with 
reference to the ceiling. 





1 DETAIL OF INSULATING ARM 
in the main pipes was high, that at the head will be 
below its fusing point. 

Figure 1 illustrates an insulating arm by which 
this object has been satisfactorily accomplished. 
This consists of a 34 inch pipe bent into a trap form, 
and the efficiency of this insulation is clearly shown 
by the records of a test conducted by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. A small combined automatic 
sprinkler and heating system was constructed, with 
a standard size sprinkler line having eight outlets. 
Insulators of the dimension shown in Figure 1 were 
installed and thermometers were placed in the end 
of each, instead of the sprinkler heads. This 
sprinkler line was then connected by supply and 
return connections to a gas heater. 

Thermometers were also placed in the main supply 
and return connections. This system was operated 
for a period of 155 days, and 57 sets of readings 


GENERAL VIEW OF SPRINKLER LINES. _IN- 
SULATING ARMS AND EXPANSION JOINT CAN 
BE SEEN 
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were taken, each set of readings being taken from 
one to four days apart. 

The grand average temperature of all outlets was 
88 degrees with an average temperature of water in 
the line of 190 degrees, which would indicate that the 
installation of standard automatic heads, fusible at 
155 degrees, will be entirely satisfactory, and this has 
been proven by experience with actual installations, 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to drain the so-called 
insulators without turning them, the question of 
freezing is also of importance. A rigid test of this 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, four insulators being equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, and filled with their normal 
amount of water, and subjected to temperatures 
varving from + 2 deg. to - 


phase was also conducted by 


5 deg. for a period of 
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FIG 3. THE ARRANGEMENT OF VALVE HBRE 
SHOWN IS IDENTICAL WITH REGULAR SYSTEM 
EXCEPT FOR THE BY-PASS. 


three days. Neither the insulator nor sprinkler head 
showed any injury at the end of this period. 


This major problem of insulating the heads hav- 
ing been overcome, the only other alterations made 
necessary to the standard design consisted of pro- 
viding a complete system of return piping, connect- 
ing to all lines. Inasmuch as all of the sprinkler 
piping up to the last head must be of regular sizes 
used for sprinkler systems, it is in the design of the 
return piping where the equalization in flow of hot 
water must be taken care of. Very good results 
have been obtained by the use of an additional valve 
used as a throttle in the return from each series of 
lines, but the plan of equalizing the flow by means 
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connections is 
This 
method can be employed more easily if the returns 
planned on the basis of “first supply—last 


the size of these 


favored by several authorities on the subject. 


of variations in 


are 
return,” in which case the connection to each series 
of lines can be figured as should ordinarily be done 
for one pipe coil. 


[he elimination of air from the system can be 
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The 34 inch by-pass is illustrated by Figure 3, and it 
will be noted that a union with bushing having a 
4 inch orifice is installed in this. Two spring- 


loaded type water-relief valves are installed at the 
heater or boiler, one set at 10 pounds above the 
highest pressure at source of water supply, and the 
other at 15 pounds above the same pressure. 


The supply main from the heater should be 
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AL LAYOUT OF 


PIPING. BROKEN LINES SHOW 


the installation of auto- 
matic air traps on the return lines as illustrated in 
Figure 2, which is a diagrammatic sketch showing a 
typical combination installation. 


accomplished by means of 
| 5 


lhe expansion and contraction of the water in the 
under the Underwriters’ 
rules, by means of a 34 inch line at the source of the 
water supply, installed as a by-pass around the 
alarm or check valve, and by water relief valve. 


system is taken care of, 


COMBINED HEATING 
ADDITIONAL 
ORDINARY SYSTEM INTO COMBINED TYPE. 


AND SPRINKLER SYSTEM. 
PIPING 


FULL LINES SHOW 
NECESSARY TO CONVERT 
| 


the alarm or check valve and 
should be equipped with a valve so that the heater 
may be shut off from the sprinkler system should 
occasion demand. Where auxiliary radiating sur- 
face is required, the connections for this should be 
taken separately from a point on the heater side of 
the main shut-off valve. 


connected inside of 


The heat produced by 
calculated the 


the sprinkler piping is 


same as for overhead pipe coils. 
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DETAIL OF RETURN AND FLOW 


SIDE HEATER ROOM 


MAINS OUT- 


except that a slightly higher value can be allowed 
due to the more efficient air circulation around 
the pipes. 

Such calculations will often show that but slight 
auxiliary radiating surface is necessary; in such a 
case it is more economical to increase the smaller 
sized piping to make up the difference, than to pro- 
vide radiators. In accomplishing this the lateral 


GENERAL VIEW OF HEATER ROOM. NOTE SIM- 
PLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT 


branches may be increased to 2 inches throughout. 

In the event of any heads on such a combined 
system going into operation, it is not believed that 
the emission of the hot water would cause scalding, 
since the water is atomized into a fine spray by the 
deflector on the sprinkler head, and it would thus be 
cooled somewhat by the surrounding air. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 
SPRINKLER LINES 


METHOD 
INTO RETURN 


OF TYING 
PIPING 


Acknowledgment is made to Mr. A. W. Moulder 
from whose paper on the subject, presented before 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, much of the information and illustrations 
contained herein are taken. 


Construction and Fire Protection of 
Cotton Warehouses 

Under the above title the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a 79-page paper by 
J. M. Workman, covering the subject in a very 
thorough manner. The book is profusely illustrated, 
so as to make quite clear all phases of construction 
recommended for various sizes and types of build- 
ings. A number of plates of standard warehouse 
plans are included at the back of the book. These 
are given as a basis of warehouse planning, and do 
not form complete working drawings. 

Copies may be had upon application to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., the price being 50 cents. 


A New Method of Sewage Disposal 

The National Lime Association has just issued 
Bulletin No. 200 bearing the above title, prepared by 
Sidney P. Armsby. The bulletin is in the nature of 
a progress report, and contains data relative to what 
is termed “The Direct Oxidation Process” of treat- 
ing sewage. 

The treatment is electro-chemical, 
from the earlier electro-chemical process in that 
lime is introduced. The relative advantages of this 
method and the practical application of the funda- 
mental principles are described. 


but differs 


The National Lime Association is in no way finan- 
cially interested in the process as such, and presents 
the results obtained to date for careful consideration 
to those interested in the subject. 

Copies of the bulletin may be had on application 
to the Association at Washington, D. C. 
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The Balance 


EMBERS of the American Institute of 

Architects, speaking at the recent Wash- 

ington convention, stressed the importance 
of organization. The late war, more than any other 
recent event, demonstrated clearly the need for 
organization. In fact, are not disorganization and 
failure synonymous? 

The successful development of architecture de- 
pends not alone upon the organization of individuals, 
but also upon individual organization. To conduct 
his business successfully, every practising architect 
must organize his forces, be they large or small, to 
secure a proper balance. 

The office of the architect of to-day, from which 
designs for many and diversified types of buildings 
proceed, is far different from what it was years 
ago. Modern life has passed from the simple to 
the complex, and the change has been reflected in 
art, science and industry. the modern 
building. Complex to a major degree! From 
foundation to cornice, it stands a wonder of skill 
and ingenuity. 


Consider 


Held in place by engineering know]l- 
edge, clothed and draped by the artist’s talent, de- 
signed for commercial needs, maintained at an even 
temperature the four round, illuminated 
electrically, so that it knows no night, while its 
utmost heights are reached swiftly, silently and 
without effort by means of the modern elevator. 
And these structures are the product of the master 
builder, the architect. 


seasons 


His organization is for the 
sole purpose of interpreting his conception of them 
into language understandable to the contractor, who 


carries the design into execution—blueprints, speci- 
fications, a schedule of quantities, so many tons of 


steel, so many brick, so many yards of concrete and 


¢ 


the like. 


HE very complexity of the work produces a 

serious problem. Shall the architect include 
within his own organization those competent to carry 
out completely his design or shall he retain outside 
organizations when needed, such as the structural 
and mechanical engineer and the quantity surveyor? 
It may be that sizes of beams and columns, types of 
foundations, systems of heating, sizes of plumbing 
pipes, location and capacity of electric outlets are 
but details, yet these are the details largely respon- 
sible for the modern building. Unless studied and 
carefully developed in sympathy with the project as 
a whole, the building will not properly function. 
Inadequate elevator service will paralyze the modern 
office building. And the architect is alone respon- 
sible. The well-designed exterior is not all, neither 
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is structural safety sufficient to make the structure 
of to-day successful. 

In this complex structure two professions are 
intimately linked together. Neither is_ sufficient 
alone, and thus co-operation is essential to successful 
work. Architect and engineer must work hand in 
hand. And why is this sometimes difficult? Is the 
engineer an outsider, only called upon in case of 
trouble? Does he lessen the architect’s importance ? 
Does the architect feel that the engineer is becoming 
too prominent in the realm of building? Somehow 
it seems difficult entirely to reconcile the artist to 
the cold, hard, calculating and mathematically cor- 
rect point of view of the engineer, and it is equally 
hard for the engineer without strong glasses even 
to hazily catch the artist’s vision. The architectural 
engineer as yet seems rare. Colleges are graduating 
architects and engineers, and the characteristics of 
the individual causing him originally to choose his 
life work, often crystallize as the years go by. 

Michael Angelo and Leonardi da Vinci, who 
achieved notable success as artists, architects and 
engineers, are the exception, not the rule. 


/ 
i 


HAT is now needed is a truer and clearer 

understanding between members of the two 
professions, to the end that a proper appreciation 
of the importance and value of the work of each 
other may be arrived at. 

The recent action by a large municipality in re- 
taining a firm of architects to design an important 
bridge brought a storm of protest from the engi- 
neers. Yet no one doubted that engineers would 
design the structural features of the bridge. Why, 
then, the hub-bub? Had the work of the architect 
been adjudged the more important? And during the 
war when engineers seemed to be called by the 
government in greater numbers than architects on 
building design and construction, the latter were the 
protestants. 

What, then, is the solution? Does it not lie in 
an alliance, or rather many individual alliances be- 
tween members of the two professions? During 
recent years the tendency of the architectural or- 
ganization to include an engineer as a member of 
the firm has increased. Such engineers, of neces- 
sity, are in sympathy with and come to a keener 
appreciation of the work performed by the archi- 
tect, and likewise the architect, having the engineer 
constantly associated with him, realizes the impor- 
tance and value of his engineering knowledge when 
applied to building construction. The modern struc- 
ture presents a large. enough problem for both to 
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labor on, without either attempting 
the work for which he is neither by 
inclination qualified to perform. 


that phase of 
education nor 
Thus we have not 
only an organization, but one with balance, and that 
very factor will be evident in the type of structure 
designed, be it bridge or skyscraper. 


Available Sizes of Reinforcing Bars 
A° was recently announced, many of the sizes of 

steel reinforcing bars formerly manufactured 
have been discontinued, in with the 
recommendations of the Committee on 


accordance 
Special 
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Standardization of Specifications for Steel Bars for 
Concrete The sizes now available 
are shown in the accompanying diagram. To the 


left of the vertical line the areas are given and to 


Reinforcement. 
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the right the diameters. It will be noted that up to 
the l-inch bar, all bars are round in section, with 
the exception of the '%4-inch size which is manu- 
factured in both round and square shapes. This is 
true also of the l-inch section, but above this size 
square sections only are available. 

The seale on the vertical line corresponds to the 
bar areas. It will be seen that for the smaller bars 
the variations in area are also small. From the 
l-inch round bar the areas of available sizes increase 
by approximately one-quarter square inch. 

This diagram will be found helpful for reference 
purposes to those engaged in designing reinforced 
concrete work of any description. 


U. S. Department of Commerce Pub- 
lishes Information on Markets for 
Construction Materials and 
Machinery in Uruguay 

NDER the title, “Construction Materials and 

Machinery in Uruguay,” the United States 
Department of Commerce has just issued a 59-page 
booklet, attractively illustrated, and setting forth in 
a very thorough manner the conditions of the 
building material markets in that country. It also 
describes the general physical characteristics of the 
country, its resources, manufacturing facilities, tran- 
sit lines, water supply, labor conditions, architecture 
and construction. Many proposed construction ac- 
tivities are mentioned, from which idea of 
future requirements can be had. 


some 


In this connection the following quotations, taken 
from this publication, are interesting : 


The Oriental Republic of Uruguay is the smallest 
country in South America. It is situated in the South 
Temperate Zone. The River Plate on the south gives 
the country, together with Argentina, great commercial 
advantage, both countries being located in the gateway of 
one of the greatest systems of inland waterways in the 
world. Uruguay has an area of 72,153 square miles, being 
somewhat larger than the New England States. Political- 
ly, it is divided into 19 departments. It is the ninth nation 
in South America in population, its inhabitants, accord- 
ing to an estimate made December 3], 
1,378,808. 


1916, numbering 


The wages paid range from 12 to 15 cents an hour for 
common labor and from 20 to 40 cents for skilled labor. 
Gang bosses and foremen receive $50 to $95 per month. 

There is a very complete and stringent eight-hour law, 
and it is rigidly enforced. No man can work longer 
than 5 hours without rest, nor more than 8 hours in 24, 
nor more than 48 hours in one week. The penalties for 
violation of this law are applied both to the employed 
and the employer. The usual working hours are from 
8 to 12 a. m. and from 2 to 6 p. m., although during the 
Summer months in the interior of the country the hours 
are in some cases 7 to 11 a. m. and 3 to 7 p. m. 
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he style of architecture of Uruguay during the colonial 
xd was similar to that which predominated in Spain 
same time. But the type was modified, whereas in 
nations, as Peru, Chile and Bolivia, the 
nish style predominated, as may be seen in the 
lings constructed in the style called “Plateresco.” 
is unknown in Uruguay. 
ruguay 


such pure 
old 
This 
The colonial style found 
contains the classical clements of architecture 
pted to the styles that dominated the Spanish art. 
he Spanish influence is less noted in the decoration 
the arrangement the plan of the 
gs. The houses of the colonial period had low roofs 
the cities of Spain, and their interior arrangement 
also copied from the buildings of Spain. 
chitecture slowly improved, due chiefly to the com- 
of French, Italian, and other foreign architects. 
ical styles prevailed, with occasional types of Louis 
d Louis XV, and Gothic was used 


and general 


an for a number 
of buildings 

\fter the teach architecture the in- 
fluence of the graduates was notab!e, especially in intro- 
ducing the details of European architecture. Methods of 
construction were perfected and the buildings gave the 
‘ity its modern and attractive aspect. In styles the Neo 


schools began to 


PRIVATE HOUSE IN MONTEVIDEO 


ek was followed by the art nouveau, as in Europe, but 
this the Louis XVI style was almost immediately sub 
uted, and it predominates today lhe 
ion is that of the * repport”’ 
found in the residences of the 
constructed whose 
ith boiseries, and all 
the 


rchitects of 


plan of con 
and the “petit 
rich. Thus 
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maison de 
nne 


have been interiors deco- 


tentures classes of 


elements 


ng trom manufacturers of [Europe 


Montevideo say there 1s for a 
least 
10 
; slaughter houses and 
approximately $4,000,000 ; 
and factories, $1,000,000; 
houses to 


hotels, 


a need 
number of 


t houses, in 
100.000) 


Vhe 
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might be invested 
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100,.CG00 ; 


small rent, in which 


invested: $1,000,000, and 
Government 
modern buildings: 
$8,000,000 : 


Governor's 
Palace of Justice, 
and telegraph building, $1,000,000; 
$3,000,000 ; headquarters, -$1,000,- 
hospitals and clinics, $2,000,000; asylums and places of 
re, $1,000,000: schools. $2,000,000: barracks 
$1,000,000, and for artillery, $1,000,000 


cost, 
postal 
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palace, poli eS 
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There is a strong sentiment in this country favor- 
ing a large extension of business in South Ameri- 
can markets. There is no logical reason why goods 
made in the United States should not be largely 
used in these countries. Relative to the subject of 
becoming commercially established, the 
advice is pertinent: 


following 


BRIDGE OF 
STRUCTED 


REINFORCED 
BY THE 


CONCRETE, 
DIVISION OF 


CON- 
HIGHWAYS 


Exportation from the United States to Uruguay has 
been largely in the hands of a small number of commission 
firms of high standing, which have a strong hold on this 
class of business. This is undoubtedly the most appro- 
priate medium to use in starting a current of business, but 
it is not the most effective for establishing definite and 
lasting connections, at least in a country like Uruguay, 
which has always been considered by Europe as one of 
its best customers and which is accustomed to receive the 
greatest consideration. Importers are often averse to 
dealing through agencies and prefer direct relations with 
the manufacturers and producers, so that they can always 
be sure of the sources of the goods. 

Not a great deal can be accomplished in the Uruguayan 
markets through and correspondence, 
except in answering requests, and the best way of intro- 
ducing goods is to send a personal rerresentative, who can 
study the markets and get in touch with prospective cus- 
tomers. This was the method used by our Furopean 
competitors before the war and they will undoubtedly re 
turn to it 


merely catalogues 


when conditions are normal. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE BRIDGE 


A few of the illustrations are here reproduced 
from this booklet, copies of which can be obtained 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
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Engineering Notes of Interest 


Data on Slate 

The Structural Service Bureau, Philadelphia, of 
which D. Knickerbacker Boyd, F. A. I. A., is Archi- 
tectural Adviser, has just issued two pamphlets 
dealing with slate, one treating on natural slate for 
blackboards and the other forming Chapter I of a 
series on structural slate. Methods of quarrying 
and milling, as well as the several grades and 
finishes, are described and illustrated. The relative 
costs are also given for the various grades of 
structural slate. 


* * * 


New Development in Glass Manu- 
facture Produces Burglar- 
Proof Variety 

When one considers the value of jewelry annually 
stolen by the simple process of breaking the jewel- 
er’s show window and making a quick get-away, one 
wonders why some special construction for such 
locations has not been resorted to. It is, therefore. 
of interest to note that there is being manufactured 
at present (in this country) a new type of glass 
known as “safety glass” and, while primarily pro- 
duced for automobile windshields, it is also suitable 
for window use. 

In the process of manufacture instead of turning 
out a single sheet of ordinary plateglass, the method 
is to use two sheets of fine glass welded together by 
a pyroxlyin plastic sheet between them. Thus there 
are three layers — glass, transparent sheeting and 
glass — welded to form a single unit, resilient, 
impenetrable, non-shattering. 

Even when struck a heavy blow, as with a 
hammer for instance, the resilient central sheet re- 
mains practically intact and holds the glass on either 
side of it firmly. The glass cracks but no hole is 
made through which a burglar could extend his 
hand and rob the display. 

$y continued hammering, the windows could be 
pounded to pieces, but it would take so long to do it, 
that daylight robbers could not operate successfully. 

Mechanical difficulties in manufacture make it 
impractical at present to make safety glass in panes 
larger than 20 inches by 50 inches. However, a 
show window made up of panels of that size would 
not be impracticable, and with proper artistic treat- 
ment the smaller panes would not impair the attract- 
iveness of the display in the window; neither would 
the almost imperceptible color tint in the glass. 

Its introduction for show window 
valuables are on display seems certain. 


use where 


Effect of Fineness of Cement 


Under the above title the Lewis Institute of 
Chicago has issued Bulletin 4, prepared by Prof, 
Duff A. Abrams, in charge of the Structural Mater- 
ials Research Laboratory. 

The results of a large number of tests are given 
and the important features brought out thereby 
discussed. 

An examination of the tables and figures indi- 
cates that in general the strength of concrete in- 
creases with the fineness of cement. There are 
notable exceptions to this rule in the case of some 
of the cements having residues less than about 10 
per cent on the No. 200 sieve. 
that the lean mixtures are in- 
creased in strength relatively more than the rich 
ones for a given change in the fineness of the 
cement. They also show that the beneficial effect of 
fine grinding tends to disappear with the age of 
the concrete. 


The tests show 


For copies of this bulletin address Structural 
Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


x * * 


Experiments on Corrosion 
investigation is now under way in_ the 
the National Lime Association 
to determine the effects of various materials includ- 
ing lime, plasters and concrete mixtures containing 
lime upon the corrosion of steel used as a 
forcement. 


An 


laboratory of 


rein- 


Several series of test slabs embracing a number 
of mixtures in common use are under observation. 
Results of this investigation will be available to 
those who may be interested in about three months’ 
time. 


* * 


Government Reorganization 
The engineers’, architects’ and constructors’ plan 
for a National Department of Public Works has 
been accepted with so much favor by the leaders 
in Congress that the principle has been extended 
to all other lines of Federal activity. 


The so-called 
joint resolution recently intro- 
duced into Congress provides for a Congressional 


“‘Smoot-Reavis”’ 


commission of six members to survey the adminis- 
tration work of the Government and submit bills 
to cover a plan of reorganization. This resolution 
was participated in by the National Public Works 
Department Association and has its support. 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 
and fire-resistant. 
Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Normal School, Kansas City Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco and 


Sound-proofed with Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt” Brick Stai Cc tive, Waterproofings, etc. 5-5 
Charles A. Smith, Architect, Kansas City, Mo. oe aie, Conserve Weed Susswenee os ™ 


























TUDOR-STONE 


and its . . 
Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature's 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service is 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 











ROM water that is pure to 
water that is soft as well as 


eT | l ruitit pure, is a logical step in the progress 


TRADE MARK toward higher standards of living. 
Sener cee A “‘Permutit’’ Domestic Water Soft- 
ener—a simple, compact, trouble- 

free apparatus—will make the 

hardest water “velvet soft’, clear, 

sparkling, ideal for bath, toilet, 

kitchen and laundry. Its adoption 

brings a new luxury to the home— 

“rain soft” water always ready for 

every outlet—linens sweet and 

. white, flannels soft and fleecy, from 

The Permutit Co. soft water washing. Include 


440 Fourth Ave., New York “*‘Permutit’’ in your home specifica- 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


WATER SOFTENERS FILTERS tions. Let us send you the literature. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 








New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 








Common ......--.. ‘ TT Ter TT $30.45 $14.00 5 $20.00 
ace brick ....... . . -++| 55.00 to 60.00 |30.00 to 40.00 50 65.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
DP pte tiehhsemne ens ee — 0.13 0.10 
2 iin es Dh, “Keedevttcenéesccces . 0.15 } 0.11 
Wall coping (single slant) 
8 in., per lin. ft. Ee eee ‘ 0.16 0.22 
oe SS 3 or k  lectaciiad 0.26% 0.33 
18 in., per ft. 0.54 0.66 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping} 
the same size) | 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade aerewen 
Bar iron, double refined 
Soft steel bars 
Shapes 


(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price 

Single strength, A quality, first three brackets 
Single strength, B quality 
Double strength, A quality 
Double strength, B quality ie 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 

27x28x1 

27x48x 

32x36x 

32x36x % 

32x36x \%. 
Plaster blocks: 

2 in. solid, 12230, per oq. ft........... 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft........... 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft.. 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. f 


HOLLOW T 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 ud deannends seduce : 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. f . ° ‘ 50.0 08.04 105.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 ‘ PPT rTe TT ere eteees ) ) 120.00 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. f wes 5a os 2 34 | 54.5 170.00 154.0 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 » a eseaeewees | 7 22.5 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 35 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.. 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. f 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand................0+0-+. odadnie, See 20.00) 16.00 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand.............. : - HLS 18.00 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand............ <a 18.09 
No. 1 yellow pine, ner thousand.......... ‘ -|15.00 to 18.00 
LIME } 
Common, 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl........ sees ~ 3.8 | 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl.. ee 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton.............. iacaren peor } 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6 ‘ —_ bie 80.00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain)...................] 130.00 
as ot vine 80.00 77 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., F. A. S.. peas cams 325.00 370.00 
Gam, seem, 3 .,. 7: A. G2... se | 225.00 260.00 
Oak flooring, }# quartered, white eke 220.00 370.00 
Maple, 1 in., F. A. S “ 180.00 185.00 
Maple flooring, 34 clez 370.00 
 - Mie Wy dic Dhiwce eeca odes Ce ; 225.00 
Spruce, 10 in _ Aaa 7 ? 80 to 140 
oe ag Oe A ee Ee 150.00 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd . 35 


16 


16 
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EPENDABILITY 


ATLAS-WHITE 
is a true Portland Cement; pure 
white in color and therefore ideal 
for the finish coat of all-white 
stucco. Its higher accentuation of 
the values of color aggregates in 
the production of various color 
tones is still another reason for 
using Atlas-White—On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 








Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one of all of three books: 
“Color Tones in Stucco,” “‘Non- Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,” “‘Cast Stone.”’ 





we 9 ata. Saar » 


Re & 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Comtinued 








New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 








Cast iron: 
6 in. and heavier 


ay ot $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 

(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 

card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 

from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. 

An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 

interests over those listed below.) 

F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 


Black, ¥% to Zin to54 % 38 to 45.1% 34 to 41 
Galv., ¥% to3in 20% to 414% 10.1 to 30.1% 31% to 28 


Iron: 
Black, % to 1% in 344% 11.9 to 22.6% 16% * 21% 
Galv., % to 1% in +25 to 18%% +39.9to 4.6% 3% 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to 6 in 50 % 41.1% 
Galv., 2% to 6in 37'UU% 27.1% 
Iron: 
Black, 2% to 6 in 30"%% 
Galv., 2% to 6 in 17’%% 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton 
Finishing plaster 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton 
RADI? ATION 
ee 
70 
REINFORCING BARS . 
High carbon steel from mill 45.00-47.5 
Medium steel from mill 48.50 45.00-47.5 


ROOFING MATERIAL 
Toemed ~ paper: 


—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 102.00 

Ne: 216 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., i 81.25 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 81.63 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton 75.00 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 2% in. corrugation, over 
flat sheets, per 100 Ibs. 0.30 


SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand 15.00 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand 


SLATE ROOFING 


Quarry Station 

Pennsylvania: 

Best Bangor $8.00 to $11.00 

No. 1 Bangor Ribbon... 8.00 to 9.00 

Pen Argyl 7.75to 8.25 

Peach Bottom 5 -y to 3 50 

No. 1 Chapman 5 to 75 
Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green 5.00 to 

Unfading Green ........ 6.50 to 

Red 12.00 to 
Maine: 

Brownsville, U’f’g Black, 

Slater’s felt, 30 Ib. 

Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL 

Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib 


; 3.47 
ites tinh dae bee eke aneads onoa4 se ke aee ae 1 3.47 to 3.52 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill y 75 sores 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) 20.50 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft ‘ 65.00 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.. . 70.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft t 75.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.. . 80.00 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand 75.00 


sq. 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- 
sand sq. ft t 70.00 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft.. . 70.00 


SHEATHING BOARD 

Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft... . 70.00 

Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft . 63.00 

Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 

are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ‘t. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 

WALL BOARD 

Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand 

Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 

per thousand ft. for crating. 



































